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Look at your business forms 
as opportunities tor SAVINGS 


Simplified office lithography . . . at savings which plate and begin to print within a few minutes! 
range from 25% to 60%! An employee-operated You can print what you want, when you want it. 
method of lithographic printing which will produce No need to carry large quantities in stock . . . less 
up to 85% of the needs of the average office! waste from obsolescence and spoilage . . . minimum 
That's the challenge Multilith makes to office costs. space required forstorage. Any Multigraphrepresenta- 

Multilith provides the simplest process tive will welcome the opportunity to prove 


of its kind ever perfected, yet it gives ms y 4 ti 447 Multilith savings, in your office. Discuss 
you the fine quality of work you require the subject with him when he calls or, if 
. in one or more colors. . . at costs you prefer, write us for samplesand more 
that will sweep substantial sums of complete information. Business owners, 
money out of expense, into your profits. executives and department heads should 
Consider these possible savings in writeon businessstationeryforBooklet29. 
office, store or factory forms of all kinds Multigraph Company, Division of Ad- 
. . in advertising folders, booklets, in- dressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
serts...in bulletins, house organs, an- Cleveland, Ohio. Offices in all principal 
nouncements.. . in price lists, catalog cities of the world. Office duplicating, 
pages and other sales promotion. And printing, lithographing, typesetting and 
consider speed. You can typewrite, draw, folding machines. Prices as low as 
trace or write on a flexible Multilith $145.00. Sold on convenient terms. 
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A MULTIGRAPH PRODUCT 


MULTILITH OFFICE LITHOGRAPHY} 
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NEWS-WEEK 


“| Nursed Engines 
at the South Pole. 


I KNOW PLYMOUTH IS A GREAT COLD-WEATHER CAR!” 


! 


CERTIFIED INTERVIEW WITH PAUL SWAN, 
ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
ON SECOND BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1933-1935 


Superior engineerin 
Is JOB with the expedition at the 
South Pole prepared Engineer Paul 
Swan to appreciate a Plymouth engine. 
It starts easily in cold weather . . . one 
sure sign of a great all-weather car. 

“We had to start our airplane engines 
when it was so cold you could hear your 
breath ... it actually froze, and crackled 
like escaping steam.” 

Today Mr. Swan hasa 1936 Plymouth. 


“It starts easier than any car I have 
ever owned,” he says. “‘As an engineer, I 
know Plymouth’s new carburetor, full- 
pressure lubrication, directional cooling 
and full-length water jackets insure easy 
starting and quick, safe ‘warming up.’ 

“Superior engineering throughout sold 
me ona Plymouth... the safety of genu- 
ine hydraulic brakes and Safety-Steel 


s sold Engineer Paul Swan his beautiful, new 1936 Plymouth... 


body ...economy...and all the rest of 
Plymouth’s engineering advantages.” 
Drive this beautiful 1936 Plymouth 
... try it out, on the road... and you'll 
see what Mr. Swan means. Ask your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Paul Swan likes the safety of Plymouth’s 


self-equalizing 100% hydraulic brakes. 


Insist on the 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6 % TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 
You pay for credit accommodation 
only 4 of 1% per month on your origi- 
nal unpaid balance. To arrive at your 
original unpaid balance: 1. Add cost 
of insurance to cost of car.* 2. Deduct 
down payment — cash or trade-in. 

Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 
*In some states a small legal documentary fee is 
required. 

PAY $25 A MONTH — INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


‘310 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 


PLYMOUTH cacarcars 
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This Thrift \dea 
of 1752 


SAVES MONEY 
FOR YOU TODAY 


















Almost a quarter of a century before 





the signing of the Declaration of In- 





dependence, a group of neighbors in 





old Philadelphia conceived a simple 





plan for protecting themselves from 





losses by fire. 





Each neighbor contributed to a 





common protection fund out of which 





losses were paid. At the end of the 





year, after costs had been cared for, 





and the necessary reserves set up, the 





profits were divided among the con- 





tributors. 





Today that is still the fundamental 





principle of Mutual Fire Insurance 





and in 184 years it has grown into a 





sound and tremendous business struc- 





ture. Policyholders in Mutual fire 





companies are assured of full protec- 





tion, plus a welcome and sizeable sav- 





ing on their premiums returned to 





them at the end of the year. 





We suggest you write for a copy 
Address the 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 





of our free booklet. 






Companies, 230 North Michigan Ave- 





nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 






















This seal identi- 
fies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 
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SUPERLATIVE: Taking everything into 
consideration, I consider your story (Feb. 1 
issue) of the obsequies of King George V the 
best piece of reporting I have read any time 
in my life. The author of that is a true artist. 
His work is perfect. 

R. L. McCase 


Delaware, Ohio 


I have been a reader of 
News-WEEK since its first appearance and 
enjoy it thoroughly. I feel that it is generally 
accurate and even conceptions that might ap- 
pear misleading such as in the Jan. 18 issue 
under “Medicine,” should be deleted. 
Friedman Modification of the Aschheim- 
Zondek Test involves a Laparotomy on the 
test animal. News-WEEK states that an im- 
pecunious doctor could use them over and 
over again. I am quite afraid that the “im- 
pecunious doctor’’ would spend more in time, 
anesthesia, suture materials, feed, and care of 
convalescing rabbits than in buying a new 
animal for each test. I am certain that if 
News-WEeEEk’s reporter had seen the Fried- 
man test carried through in all its details, he 
would not suggest that the physician use the 
rabbits more than once or twice at the most. 


DR. G. Z. 


DEAD OR ALIVE: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editorial Note: NEWS-WEEK admits that most 
clinics and hospitals hand dead rabbits over to labora- 


tory workers for stews; 
re-use test animals. 


it still insists individual doctors 


It takes approximately ten min- 


utes to stitch an incision in a $1.50 rabbit and it may 


be used again in three to four weeks. 


Counting sutures 


and food, an impecunious doctor could still save a {¢ 


pennies. 


SOMETHING SERIOUS: 


NEws-WEEK immensely 


here 


I appreciate 
in the foreign 


land and something very serious will have to 
happen in order to stop me from reading your 
dependable and reliable weekly. 


San Jose, Costa Rica. 


KICK: 


In your current issue (Jan. 
indulge in inexcusable exaggeration, 


W. A. W111 


25) vou 


Just be 


cause Mme. Wettergren upon her arrival 


this country 


and 


sh 


before 


ashore 


e went 


asked a reporter to kick her for good luc! 


why do you say it is a habit with her? 


One 


instance does not make a habit. 


Montclair, N. 


Editorial Not 


e: 


DF 


Myra BarRtLeti 


Because it’s so. A NEWS-WEFK 


reporter called upon the Swedish soprano before 
made her debut in Carmen at the Metropolitan Opera. 
Wettergren insisted on a good 


Before he left, 
luck kick, 


Mme. 
and indicated the target. 


Still sitting, 


NEWS-WEER’S reporter obliged with three gentle |v {t- 


foot taps. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 160,000 








* Subscribe for NEWSWEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [] 1 year, $4; 
[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill [J]. My remittance is enclosed [1]. 


Name 


Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 


New York 








Address 
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The Most Daring French Stories Ever Written 


MAUPASSANT 


222 Short Story Masterpieces 


Yours to Examine 


FREE for 7 Days 


lf you send the coupon NOW 


NCE ina lifetime you get an amaz- 

ing opportunity like this—the 
chance to own the most famous volume 
of short stories ever written, the fasci- 
nating tales of real life by Guy de Mau- 
passant, two hundred and twenty-two 
of them, in a beautifully bound book 
of over one thousand pages. More 
than a hundred thousand readers have 
paid three times the present price to 
own this collection of thrilling 
French masterpieces—the 
world’s frankest stories—com- 


plete and unabridged. JUST LOOK AT THESE STORIES! 





Now It Can Be YOURS! | weer cccicn 


Put as 
Put your name and address on Per 


the coupon below. Mail it to- Letter Found ona Corpse 


day, without money, and by Bed No. 29 
return post you will receive Fecundity 
your own copy of this wonder- Am I Insane? 
ful book. Look it over at your Words Of Love 
leisure. Read some of the The Bed 
stories. Judge for yourself if Virtue! 

you have ever read stories that 
revealed so frankly the secrets 
men and women hide—crime, die Wiania uh haus 
love, horror, passion, forgery, hs denen Sober 
double-lives and a thousand The Wedding 
others. Night 


A Mesalliance 





The Story of a Farm 


The Venus of Braniza 


The Diary of a Madman 


Room No. Eleven 

A Queer Night in Paris 
The Diamond Necklace 
Graveyard Sirens 

The Mad Woman 
Forbidden Fruit 

The Impolite Sex 
Love’s Awakening 

The New Sensation 
Mother and Son!! 


222 STORIES 
1,003 Pages 





_ ME ie ee 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 162-A) 
2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Send No Money -—— 


Examine This Book at Our Expense 


Just tear out the coupon below and send it with 
your name and address. This marvelous Maupas- 
sant volume will be sent to you at once. Pay 
nothing to the postman. Examine the book’s fine binding; read 
the stories. Keep it for 7 days. Then if you don’t agree that 


this book is the biggest bargain you ever had, return it. ACT 
NOW before it is too late. 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for FREE examination your one 
volume edition of _MAUPASSANT’S COM- 
PLETE SHORT STORIES. 1,003 thin-paper 
pages printed in large clear type; I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you the 
special low price of 98c plus a few cents postage 
within one week. 


PS 0s names &0o.iee Oh es nee ee 
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HERES THAT NEW STUDEBAKER 
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COSTS LITTLE MORE 


wee 


Have you tried the Automatic Hill Holder? 
This great invention keeps your car from rolling 
back when you come to a stop on an upgrade. 
Studebaker is the only 1936 car that offers it. 


PEPER cape emcmmemesses ccmenncom scenes = 


conan eo 
ls 


Pianos 





OU’LL wonder why you gave any of 
your time to looking over other cars, 
once you’ve gone for a thrilling, get- 
acquainted drive in this impressive, 
Helen Dryden-styled new Studebaker. 
Feather-touch hydraulic brakes! 
Straight line, finger-tip steering! Swift 
acceleration! And the further protection 
of a super-safe, surprisingly roomy, all 
steel body . . . with the largest one-piece 
steel top used in any car! 

Buy a truly up-to-the-minute automo- 
bile. ThisStudebakerisone ofthe very few 
completely new cars of the year. Prices 
begin at $665 for the new Dictator Six 
... at $965 for the new President Eight. 
And Studebaker’s new C. I. T. 6% plan 
offers a new “low” in time payments. 
The Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 


eR erm tneNecmeeetate scnencteeecn amon 


THAN LOWEST PRICED CARS 


OFFICIALLY PROVED 


In the national classic, the Gilmore- 
Yosemite 352-mile Run, a 1936 Stude- 
baker Dictator Six finished first in its 
class with an average of 
24.27 MILES PER GALLON! 
And a Studebaker President Eight led 
its class with an average of 20.34 miles 
per gallon. Both records authenticated 
y American Automobile Association. 


NEW 1936 


Studebaber 


SMART TO BE SEEN IN . . . SMARTER TO BUY 
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Money MAKERS: James Joseph McNally (left) and Ed- 
ward M. Hall help the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
turn out enough currency and securities every year to 


girdle the world four times. 


Between 9 and 4:30 each workday some $36,000,000 passes 
through McNally’s hands. Congress inflationists last. week 
set out to make his job tougher: they hoped the bureau 





BUD GET: Bonus Stampede Gives Heart to Inflationists; 
President Scares Capitol Hill With Proposal for New Taxes 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 


would soon have to print $1,000,000,000 in new fiat money. 
Hall, the Bureau’s No. 1 engraver, helps make it difficult 
for counterfeiters to earn a living. Aided by powerful mag- 


nifying glasses, he and his co-workers last week carved 


designs on steel plates to be used in producing the new 
bonus bonds. Carefully they added unexpected little quirks 
to stump would-be imitators. 





To a newly elected legislator, a vet- 
eran Congressman once confided his 
formula for a successful political ca- 
reer: “You’ve got to remember two 
things: Support all appropriations. Op- 
pose all taxes.” 

Last week the entire Congress of the 
United States seemed intent on follow- 
ing this formula. 

Both houses had voted, by over- 
whelming majorities, to deal out some 
$2,237,000,000 to World War veterans. 
But as to where the money would come 
from—they let the man in the White 
House worry about that. Not for them 
—with November elections approach- 
ing—to suggest any new taxes. 


WHEELS: Steadfastly and consistent- 
ly Franklin Roosevelt had opposed, and 
finally vetoed, the Bonus Bill. But Con- 
gress overrode him and left him no 
choice but to carry out the people’s 
will. Accordingly, before the new law 
even reached its nook in the Federal 
Archives Building, the President shift- 
ed his vast financial machine into high. 

In the great, box-like Government 
Printing Office, presses roared night 


and day, turning out complicated ap- 
plication forms. Veterans would fill 
them in, sign and fingerprint them, 
and turn them over to the government. 
In return, sometime next Summer they 
would receive batches of $50 bonds. 
These they could either keep at 3 per 
cent interest or cash in at any post- 
office. 

Long-jobless men and women 
streamed into the drab old Treasury 
Building a mile from the Printing Of- 
fice. The Government needed 3,000 of 
them to make the 7,000,000 calculations 
involved in the bonus settlement. 

In the Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving, a heavy, gray-haired man 
worked feverishly but meticulously. 
Alvin R. Meissner, senior government 
designer, sketched the portrait of An- 
drew Jackson that will ornament the 
40,000,000 new bonds—largest issue of 
peacetime securities in American his- 
tory. 

RusH: While the money-mechanism 
whirred, a woman appeared at a wicket 
in the New York Building and re- 
quested a bonus application blank. 


A clerk asked: “For yourself or your 
husband ?” 

“For my husband,” she replied. “I 
haven’t seen him for seventeen years, 
but I think I’m entitled to collect his 
bonus.” ; 

She didn’t get the blank, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of legitimate claim- 
ants did. They formed long queues in 
Federal offices all over the country. 
The 1936 Bonus March was on. 

In one day 8,000 called for applica- 
tion blanks in New York City. Near 
many distributing offices, notaries pub- 
lic set up temporary quarters and did a 
booming business. 


‘TarifT’: In Washington, reporters 
on the White House beat got a hand- 
out: leaders of veteran organizations 
had called on the President and pledged 
their cooperation. 

The announcement failed to state 
that Mr. Roosevelt himself had asked 
the leaders to come and ‘talk things 
over. He suggested they call the new 
securities “thrift” rather than “baby” 
bonds. At the President’s suggestion, 
they promised to do all they could to 
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persuade ex-soldiers against immediate 
conversion of the bonds next Summer. 


American Legion officials predicted 
that little more than half the veterans 
would call for cash immediately. But 
President Roosevelt conferred with 
Treasury Officials long and often: He 
wanted to be prepared to pay the full 
$2,237,000,000. And he had to devise 
some way to fit that figure into his 
already muddled financial plans. 


In one short month, he had seen a 
rapid series of events wreck his budget, 
involve the Treasury in new obligations, 
and start the nation talking about in- 
flation. 


PROBLEMS: Jan. 6, Mr. Roosevelt sent 
Congress his budget for the next fiscal 
year—July, 1936 through June, 1937. 
His message, complacent in tone, held 
out promise of a better financial out- 
look than the nation had seen since 
1929. Next year, the Federal balance 
sheet would show the government 
spending only about $1,000,000,000 


more than it took in. But, the President 


f 


warned, later he would have to requis- 
ition more funds for relief. 

Congressional clerks were still dron- 
ing the Roosevelt message when the 
Supreme Court plowed the AAA under. 
The Administration soon learned what 
that meant: $200,000,000 to replace 
back processing taxes which the court 
ordered returned, and $500,000,000 more 
new taxes to meet estimated costs of a 
substitute farm program. 


Next, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau filled in the blank space in 
the President’s budget. For additional 
relief funds he suggested the tentative 
figures of $2,000,000,000—far more than 
most Congressmen expected. 


Then came the bonus—$2,250,000,- 
000’s worth, including administrative 
expenses. Estimates of next year’s def- 
icit shot up to the unprecedented figure 
of five billion dollars. 


Money Raisine: The situation could 
be met in any of three ways: Print 
new money; borrow it; levy new taxes. 

President Roosevelt ruled out infla- 
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Bonus Bonp MACHINE: Congress took less than three weeks to vote the bonus 
bonds. But the vast Bureau of Printing and Engraving will have to go full blast 


three months to print them. 


To hurry things along, engravers have scratched on soft. steel a design com- 
piled last week from abandoned currency and wartime bonds. Transfer presses 
like the one above have caught up the fine scrolls and figures and placed them on 


steel plates. 


Next Monday 100,000 sheets of currency paper will roll through the giant 
printing presses and pick up the new design. Each sheet will make four $50 
bonus bonds, three times the size of an everyday dollar bill. Eventually the 
pockets of 3,500,000 veterans will bulge with 125 tons of currency paper—chopped 


into 40,000,000 “baby bonds.” 





tion. What about borrowing? His Ad- 
ministration had already borrowed the 
government into the biggest nationa] 
debt in history—$30,500,000,000.; But, 
because population had increased, the 
per capita debt remained slightly under 
the 1919 post-war peak of $246. More- 
over, present ease of credit made in- 
terest rates low. The government could 
borrow cheaply. 

Still, critics were shouting them- 
selves blue over mounting Federal in- 
debtedness. Some financiers warned 
that it was nearing the limit where it 
might wreck Federal credit. 

The President decided: Get a good 
hunk of the needed money through 
taxation; borrow the rest. 

At last Friday’s press conference, 
he revealed he would soon propose 
“substitute” taxes of $500,000,000 to 
finance a new farm program. They 
would not be “new” taxes—simply re- 
placements for outlawed processing 
levies. 

As for the bonus, he said in effect 
“that’s Congress’s baby.” Toamortize the 
bonds over a ten-year period would cost 
some $200,000,000 annually. This week 
he would submit specific suggestions. 


TAXES: In his Jan. 6 budget message, 
Mr. Roosevelt gave Congress clear 
warning: If the Supreme Court killed 
processing taxes, new levies would be 
necessary. New appropriations—like 
the bonus—would demand more taxes. 

Yet, when word of last week’s press 
conference reached Capitol Hill, shouts 
of surprise and horror rang out:. “Can’t 
he wait till after November? We 
should work out a thorough tax pro- 
gram—and enact it next year.” 

All the shouting boiled down to one 
thing: However well the President su- 
gar-coats his proposed taxes, he will 
have to crack his whip hard to get 
them through Congress. 


New Money: Inflationist legislators 
—mostly from the West and Southwest 
—saw their opportunity. Wright Pat- 
man, the House’s leading advocate of 
swollen currency, called them to a 
meeting. At least 200 would attend, 
he predicted. Fifty showed up. But, 
confident of scores of other supporters 
in both houses, the bloc made plans to 
push inflation. 

This didn’t impress the Administra- 
tion. Senate conservatives would up- 
hold a veto of any fiat-money bill— 
if one should get that far. 

Wall Street had another idea. Each 
inflationist whoop hiked stocks up a 
few notches. 


® For all the financial problems, Repre- 
sentative Edward A. Kenney, New Jer- 
sey Democrat, had a ready answer: 
“Pass my bill.” 

Every Congressman knew what he 
meant. For three years he had pushed 
the same measure. It calls for a bil- 
lion-dollar lottery, run by the Federal 
Government. 


® At Hialeah Racetrack, Miami, Acting 
Budget Director Daniel W. Bell vet on 
Balanced Budget which on Monday 
paid $6.40 for a $2 ticket. In a later 
race Supreme Court won going away— 
and paid $9.20. But Pathos paid $55.40. 
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MEETIN GS: Horse Trading Follows a Funeral; 


War Reporter Gives Low-Down; War Lords Disagree 


KEYSTONE 


Queen Mary—Not Queen Mother 


Thirty-six years ago Europe frowned 
on Britain as an Aggressor State. 

The young German Kaiser went so 
far as to hope openly that the Boers 
would drive Victoria’s army out of 
South Africa. But at the Queen’s fu- 
neral in 1901 Wilhelm made amends for 
this rankling affront. 

At the funeral banquet, he startled 
the assembled rulers with a typical ora- 
tion urging Perfidious Albion to share 
with his Reich the rule of the universe: 
“You to command the seas, we to keep 
order on land . . . Not a mouse could 
stir... We could all disarm.” 

The new King ignored this offer. Ed- 
ward VII detested his Hohenzollern 
cousin and—as a bronze tablet on the 
beach at Biarritz attests—cherished the 
French and their works. He turned 
down an alliance that might have avert- 
ed 1914. 

Edward VIII likes Biarritz but no 
more so than Central European re- 
sorts. Kings and statesmen left Lon- 
don last week, after another historic fu- 
neral, with the impression that the 41- 
year-old monarch would prove a more 
skillful and original statesman than his 
grandfather-namesake. 

He began by dropping precedent. In 
his first address to Parliament—prom- 
ising to “uphold constitutional govern- 


ment’’—he used J instead of the royal 
we or the completely anonymous the 
King. 

His firm-jawed parent also broke tra- 
dition. A brief message commending 
“my dear son” to “my dear people’”’ de- 
scribed her as Queen Mary instead of 
The Queen Mother. At the same time a 
report sprang up that Edward intends 
touring the Empire after his coronation 
a year hence. In that event Mary 
would rule pro tem at the head of a 
state council. 


FriENnDs: Like his fathers before him, 
Edward presided at a funeral banquet. 
But no German envoy sat down before 
the $10,000,000 Buckingham palace 
gold service. The tactful King-invited 
royalty and heads of nations only: oth- 
erwise his cousin Dmitri Romanoff, 
would have had to sit at the same table 
with Maxim Litvinoff, Bolshevik. 

Interest centered in the reception 
that followed, a diplomatic free-for-all 
in which the guests formed a line to 
pass before the new ruler. In his far- 
flung travels he had met them all and 
he had a fleet smile for each as they 
quickly filed by. 

Suddenly there was a traffic jam. 
Suspicious French and Russian guests 
saw His Majesty hold up the line to 


chat amiably with Hitler’s Foreign 
Minister, Baron von Neurath. They re- 
called how last year Edward engineered 
good-will visits between British and 
German war veterans. 

Later the King had two other talks 
with the Nazi envoy. But he also re- 
ceived Litvinoff—which caused a double 
sensation. First, a Soviet official never 
before had been allowed to enter the 
Royal Palace. Second, the Foreign 
Commissar committed the unpardon- 
able sin of revealing his conversation 
with the King. 

Edward wanted to know why it had 
been necessary to have a revolution in 
Russia. ‘‘Maxie”’ tried to explain. Then 
Edward asked why the Czar had to be 
killed. Later Litvinoff called his host 
“just a mediocre young Englishman, 
who reads no more than one newspaper 
a day.” 

This incident, which aroused all loyal 
Britons, put a decided crimp in An- 
thony Eden’s pro-Russian policy. Just 
the same, the young Foreign Minister 
pursued his career of super-conciliator 
by giving a dinner for the Soviet Com- 
missar and interviewing virtually all 
the visiting men of state—except the 
Italians, who remained aloof. 

Those who hoped the funeral after- 
math would give birth to a swift solu- 
tion of the Mediterranean-Ethiopian 
imbroglio hoped in vain. The diplo- 
matic exchanges started in London con- 
tinued in Paris—but they seemed to 
bear chiefly on smoothing out differ- 
ences between the British, French, Ger- 
man and Russian conceptions of how to 
run Europe. 


Worms: Diplomats dined in Europe, 
but a luncheon of. sharper interest on 
this side of the water took place last 
week at New York’s Union League 
Club. A handful of hard-headed Amer- 
ican world-observers met to compare 
notes that for professional reasons they 
could not include in their press dis- 
patches. 

They came at the behest of Marlen 
Pew, directing brain of the Fourth Es- 
tate’s weekly chronicle, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. The occasion: he had just re- 
turned from a 117-day trip to the Phil- 
ippines, Japan, Asia and Mediterranean 
countries. , 

Frazier Hunt, special Scripps-How- 
ard writer, sounded the keynote: “I 
think the whole thing of all Europe is 
so muddled that no European is think- 
ing quite straight about it all... you 
can’t think straight about a can of 
worms.” 

He ventured the prediction that Ed- 
ward VIII would have more influence 
on history than any British ruler since 
Gecrge III. He thought Britain’s chief 
dilemma would be what part to play in 
the inevitable joust between Germany 
and Russia. 

Walter Duranty, historian of Soviet 
Russia for The New York Times, com- 
plemented this thought with the infor- 
mation that Moscow, with 1,300,000 
armed men, has the world’s greatest 
army. But the Soviets have only got 
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A Swedish Red Cross Truck Stopped by an Italian Shell: Gen- 
eral Graziani Charged That Hospital Vehicles Carried Munitions 


started. Their vast, complicated struc- 
ture—military, political and social— 
still lacks coordination. 

On the other hand, “they know where 
they are going. They are going to 
Tientsin.” Sooner or later, thinks Du- 
ranty, Japan must share the Far East 
with Russia—with or without a war. 
For the present, Russia won’t attack 
Japan: she has Germany to worry 
about. 

Hitler won’t be ready to fight for 
two or three years at least. This opin- 
ion came from Hans V. Kaltenborn, 
nationally known writer on foreign af- 
fairs and expert on the Reich. Anyway, 
“there has been an over-emphasis on 
Germany’s preparations for the next 
war.” 


Wrat Price? From possible future 
wars, the news pros turned to Mus- 
solini’s African quest for glory. 

Laurence Stallings—journalist-play- 
wright, who lost a leg in the Great 
War and who until recently directed a 
movie expedition behind the Ethiopian 
lines—saw the whole thing as a diplo- 
matic comedy, the result in the bag. 

“Of course the Italians will survive 
... Mussolini can give cards and spades 
to the British Foreign Office and de- 
feat them. He knew that ever since 
the ascendancy of Hitler, Britain would 
have her hands full... It is very dif- 
ficult to remain in Ethiopia and im- 
agine England exulting in the death of 
Michelangelo ... that is . . . because 
Jack-the-Ripper emasculated him .. .” 

Stallings believed Mussolini had 
smartly kept his good troops and 
equipment at home. In Africa he saw 
only: 

“Slow, high-winged monoplanes with 
rather mediocre engines ... The bombs 
are so antiquated it would seem an 
aviator would blush to throw them 
overboard ... They haven’t even vanes 
on them for direction . 
that most of the bombs ... are war 
stocks left over from 1916 or 1917. 

“I have never seen a first-class piece 
of war material . . .” He examined 
tanks with 70-horsepower motors and 


.» « LT would say ., 


“two wabbly machine-guns, gas-actu- 
ated ... There was nothing to them.” 


Foop: Stallings believes the Duce 
counts on disrupting Ethiopia politi- 
cally more than by military force. 
“Haile Selassie actually feared arming 
his vassals. Menelik unarmed them at 
great cost to rule the country. He did 
this by cutting off the hands of 40,000 
Arussi Gallas. The next year they went 
back and cut off the head of every one- 
armed man...” 

The war explorer wanted to question 
Italian prisoners but could never find a 
whole one. Dr. Robert W. Hockman— 
American missionary killed last month 
by a “dud” that exploded—had found 
him a couple. But “when Hockman had 
time to get there the Ethiopians had 
cut them up in little pieces the size of 
your thumb and were going to eat 
them. Hockman told me this himself.” 

Stallings said the Ethiopians will fol- 
low anybody who lets them keep their 
rifles—Haile Selassie, Mussolini or Hi- 
rohito. “On the other hand they really 


love liberty. By God, they are as fierce 


as wild dogs .. . I personally think that 
the finest thing that could happen to 
them would be for the Italians to come 
in and in each valley build a little Cath- 
olic church with a campanile, give them 
a few shots of salvarsan, dip them into 
sheep dip and let them go their way... 
That’s about as civilized as you can 
come to getting them...” 


InK: Last week Mussolini ordered 
50,000 more workers to Africa—not 
to build belfries, but bridges, roads 
and barbed-wire mazes. Snow still 
glinted on Apennine peaks, but the 
Duce warned his people to expect a 
second Winter of self-sacrifice. 

He put every male over 11 years old 
on a military reserve list; he enforced 
new mieasures to fight sanctions; and 


-he wrote in his Milan paper: “Italy 


will fight tooth and nail to the end... 
A blockade will mean war.” 

Death of _ Genéfal: Kondylis (see 
page 16) beref€ him of a powerful 
friend in .the Balkans. 


ACME 
Laurence Stallings: He Couldn’t 
Find Any _ Italian Prisoners 


Advent of a truce government in 
Cairo gave his best enemy, Britain, in- 
creased prestige in Egypt. The Wafd- 
ists agreed to the compromise follow- 
ing a week’s rioting, in which five 
youths died. 

Police fired on the students after 
failing to discourage them with the 
Ink-pump. This new device identifies 
the rioters by spattering them with 
indelible liquid. 


Bioop: Ethiopia’s Wild Dogs con- 
tinued to harass the Italians’ weak 
salient in the north. Both sides con- 
tinued to claim victories. Ras Kassa 
announced the extermination of ‘3,000 
men, an entire Blackshirt division.” 
Badoglio smiled at the “fantastic” re- 
port and pointed out that a war- 
strength division comprises not less 
than 17,500 men. 


In the south, General Graziani cocked 
his monocle at rainclouds over the 
Sidamo Mountains and decided the 
time unripe for a drive on Addis Ababa. 

He fortified his gains in Boran Prov- 
ince, prepared for an Ethiopian coun- 
terattack and demanded an investi- 
gation: Amid the $85,000 Red Cross 
equipment abandoned by Swedish doe- 
tors at Neghelli, he found “27 cases of 
munitions” loaded on “hospital trucks.” 


‘Hyena’: After a brief respite, Wash- 


ington again became _ war-material 
conscious. The Senate granted Gerald 
P. Nye $7,369 to pursue his inquiry 
into American participation in the 
Great War. This week, he promised, 
he would recall J. P. Morgan and 
question munitions makers and bank- 
ers. 

Senator Connally of Texas, who 
three weeks ago excoriated Nye for 
casting doubt on Woodrow Wilson’s 
integrity, deplored resumption of the 
Inquisition: 

“The jackal or hyena that invades a 
cemetery to fatten his own body... 
does not believe in the sanctity of the 
tomb .. . Let them come out of the 
cemeteries ... in daylight.” 
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P OLITICS: Mud Flies in Unseasonable Campaign; 


If some radio listener last week had 
suddenly forgotten the season of the 
year, he probably would have shed his 
coat, grabbed a bathing suit and tennis 


racket, and dashed outdoors. To any- 
one familiar with American politics, 
the radio oratory was clearly that of 
late Summer in an election year. 

From New York came the eloquent 
roar of Senator William E. Borah; 
from Topeka, Kan., the high-pitched 
voice of Gov. Alfred M. Landon; from 
Macon, Ga., the vituperative tirades of 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge (see page 12). 
From Washington, Bainbridge Colby 
(see page 13) and Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson added their voices to the 
babel. 

Among them, the five speakers said 
nothing to imperil Democratic Chair- 
man Farley’s recent prediction that the 
country was entering the dirtiest, bit- 
terest Presidential campaign in history. 

Three of the broadcasters bore the 
Democratic label. But all except Sen- 
ator Robinson berated the Adminis- 
tration in best GOP manner. Loud- 
speakers trembled with denunciation of 
the New Deal’s spending, “bureauc- 
racy,” “socialistic” tendencies, and “dic- 
tatorship.” 


Boranw: The T1-year-old “Lion of 
Idaho tackled the toughest job first. To 
open his campaign for the GOP Presi- 
dential nomination, the Progressive 
Senator invaded New York City, heart 
of the conservative East. Before a 
Brooklyn audience of 3,000, he con- 
demned the New Deal. 
warned Republicans that they must 
discard Eastern Old Guard leadership. 


For the most part, his address con- 
sisted of stock anti-New Dealisms. 
Its distinctive proposals: “The -basic 
thought of our foreign policy should 
be complete aloofness, complete di- 
vorcement from all the political con- 
troversies and embroilments of Europe 
.... I do not think [the Townsend 
Plan] is practicable but I do think that 
we must provide for an old-age pen- 
sion of $50 or $60 a month... We 
ought to devote ourselves as a party 
to keeping the channels of interstate 
commerce open to all businessmen... 
in opposition to monopoly.” 


LANDON: For months Republicans 
have talked of Alf M. Landon, Kansas’s 
budget-balancing Governor, as the best 
bet for the GOP nomination. Last week 
they had their first chance to hear him 
in a major radio address. Before a 
Topeka audience, he offered himself as 
an ole-fashioned, sound executive who 
does not “believe the Republican Party 
has a corner on intelligence and pa- 
triotism.” Hitherto known officially as 
“Alf M. Landon,” he had himself in- 
troduced by the more dignified, Presi- 
dent-like name of “Alfred.” 


But he also: 


Borah Throws His Hatin; Alf Landon Becomes Alfred 







The speech left most listeners with 
three impressions: 

1. Landon’s untrained radio voice 
would handicap him in a speaking bout 
with Franklin Roosevelt. 

2. His political approach was one of 
moderation. 

3. He had not yet developed a clear- 
cut national program. Even on agri- 
culture, his pet subject, he steered clear 
of specific proposals and carefully 
avoided criticising the AAA. 

Characteristic excerpts: 

“The policy of condemning every- 
thing the opposition party does has 
never produced better government... 
But I do condemn half-baked legis- 
lation, maladministration and danger- 
ous short-cuts to permanent change.” 

“There are people today calling 
themselves liberals who regard any 
suggestion of economy as reactionary.” 


RosBinson: In all the hubbub, only 
Senator Robinson’ broadcast . music 
sweet to Rooseveltian ears. The Senate 
Democratic leader—Al Smith’s 1928 
running-mate—set out to answer “the 
Unhappy Warrior’s’” anti-Roosevelt 
blast delivered before the American 
Liberty League the previous week. 
Smith he said, had “swapped the brown 
derby for a high hat” and adopted the 


philosophy of 
Hoover. 
Smith remarks of 


“Poor 
Point by point, he quoted 





Old Herbert” 


years gone by to 


disprove Smith arguments of today. 


Typical contrasts: 


SMITH 

Look at the Demo- 
cratic platform . ‘ 
First plank: “We ad- 
vocate an immediate 
and drastic reduction 
of governmental ex- 
penditures” ... Or 
dinary housekeeping 
cost of government is 


greater today than it 
has been .. . in the 
history of the Reptb- 
lic. 


I suggest that they 
(New Dealers) read 
their oath of office to 
support the Constitu- 
tion. 


Why, the NRA just 


put the gas bag on the 
anti-trust... [It is] 
a vast octopus set up 
by government, par- 
alyzing big business 
and choking little 
business to death, 





ROBINSON 

No President ever 
could have refused the 
call of suffering hu 
manity that existed 
during the crisis of 
1933. . . In Washing- 
ton, Jan. 8, 1932, he 
[Smith] said... “Let 
the credit of the gov- 
ernment be used to 
keep the wolf of hun- 
ger away from the 
doormat of millions 
of people.”’ 


Alfred E. Smith 
proposed in 1933 that 
we “wrap up the Con 
stitution and put it on 
a shelf” until the de- 
pression was defeated. 


[Smith] made a radio 
speech on Aug. 22, 
1933... “It is infinite 
ly better to pay the 
bill by the methods 
proposed in the Na- 
tional Recovery Act 
than to pay it in the 
form of public or 
private charitable re- 
lief.” 


As a text for his talk, Senator Robin- 
son chose “The voice is Jacob’s voice 
but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 


Critics soon varied 


it: “The voice is 


Robinson’s voice, but the hands are the 


hands of Michelson.” 


They noted the 





Senator Borah: ‘The Lion of Idaho’ Bearded Conservatives in Their Den 
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speech’s informal tone unique for Rob- 
inson. 

Washington insiders concluded 
Charles R. Michelsen, Democratic 
Party publicity chief, spent hours dig- 
ging through newspaper files, then 
wrote the speech and delivered it to 
Robinson before he went on the air. 

Michelson landed his job in 1929. He 
was hired by the Democratic Party’s 
leaders of that time—Alfred E. Smith 
and his backer, John J. Raskob. 

Smith’s retort to Robinson: “Poor 
Joe! He did the best he knew how but 
it was no answer... There is only one 
man who should try to answer me.” 


PYRE: A Prison Van Becomes a 
Crematory on W heels for Twenty 


In the past five years no small town 
—except Hyde Park, N. Y., and Flem- 
ington, N. J.—has won more publicity 
than Scottsboro, Ala., famous for the 
rape trials of nine Negro boys. Last 
week a new and horrendous story 
flashed out of the drowsy Southern 
community. This time, too, it con- 
cerned Negro prisoners. 

Early one morning a steel-meshed, 
metal-topped prison truck lumbered 
over icy roads near Scottsboro. Inside, 
22 Negro convicts, en route to snow- 
clearing duty on the Paint Rock River 
Bridge, huddled together for protec- 
tion against the 5-above-zero cold. 

To keep warm, one of the prison- 
ers scraped up some old papers and 
started a fire. As the truck swayed, 
gasoline sloshed from an exposed tank 
lying on the floor. Flames leaped high. 

White guards rushed to unlock the 
single rear door. Only two convicts, 
horribly burned, managed to crawl 
through. Then the tank exploded. 

Barred from escape by a solid wall 
of fire, the twenty screaming prisoners 
had no chance. Their charred bodies 
were found in the smoking pyre. 


& 
AGRICULTURE: President Acts 


Before the Supreme Court Can 


When the Supreme Court knocked 
AAA sky-high Jan. 6, the Administra- 
tion discreetly refrained from lam- 
basting the Justices. A week later, the 
court ordered $200,000,000 in im- 
pounded taxes returned to processors 
who had paid under protest—and the 
Administration complained only mildly. 

Last week Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace could contain himself no 
longer. Over a national radio hook-up 
he blurted: “Turning over to the pro- 
cessors this $200,000,000 which came 
from the people .. . is probably the 
greatest legalized steal in American 
history.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee reported out a substitute 
AAA, disarmingly labeled ‘a soil con- 
servation bill.” Wearily, Senator El- 
lison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, committee 
chairman, voiced his colleagues’ feel- 
ing: “I have grave doubts as to its 
constitutionality.” 
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Wallace again exploded—with the 
Administration’s-most- outspoken anti- 
court statement to date: “I am firmly 
convinced that the bill is constitutional. 
But ‘constitutional’ is one thing and 
passing the-Supreme Court is another.” 

This week the Supreme Court was 
to consider- Gov. Eugene Talmadge’s 
suit to avoid the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act. On procedural grounds, 
it had already thrown out of court one 
case challenging this act. But, men- 
tioning the Bankhead law by name in 
its AAA decision, the court left no 
doubt that it considered this measure, 
penalizing failure to abide by acreage 
agreements, even less constitutional 
than the agricultural act. 

Monday President Roosevelt showed 
no desire to wait for the Justices’s 





Foundation to operate the property and 
fight the disease. 

Last week, on the President’s. 54th 
birthday, more than 5,000,000 persons 
chipped in to help him help the @ause, 
Some 6,700. communities _ staged: the 
third edition of the President’s Birth- 
day Ball. In Tacna, Ariz., the town’s 
population of seven turned out en 
masse. In New York 3,500 celebrants, 
including the President’s mother, 
packed into the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room. ; 

Mr. Roosevelt himself dined quietly 
at the White House with “the 1920 
gang”—half-a-dozen intimates who 
traveled with him on his Vice Presi- 
dential campaign sixteen years ago. 
Later he settled down before a micro- 
phone to broadcast thanks to party- 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Senator Ellison D. Smith of the Agriculture Committee: He Has Grave Doubts 


formal booting out of the law. In a 
surprise message to Congress, he urged 
immediate repeal of the Bankhead 
Act, the similar Kerr-Smith Tobacco 
Control statute, and the measure the 
Administration never wanted—the 1935 
Potato Act. 


ROOSEVELTS: 
To Get a Big Birthday Present 


Between 1924 and 1927 Franklin 
Roosevelt spent two-thirds of his per- 
sonal fortune on a scraggly little Sum- 
mer resort in Georgia. When he fin- 
ished, he had turned Warm Springs 
into ¢, modern medical center for in- 
fantilé paralysis treatment. Then, with 
financial assistance from friends, he 
created the Georgia Warm Springs 


Warm Springs 


goers: “You have made me very happy 
—more happy than I can express in 
words.” 

Of the total proceeds—expected to 
top last year’s $1,071,000—70 per cent 
will go to combat paralysis in the 
local communities. The Warm Springs 
Foundation will get the rest—as well 
as one day’s receipts from Steve Vasi- 
lakos, who runs a peanut stand near 
the east entrance to the White House. 


® Seldom does President Roosevelt pose 
for -individual portraits in his office, 
But last week he allowed photographers 
to take “birthday portraits” until the 
flashing bulbs blindedhim. Then he 
took off his glasses to rub his eyes. 

At just that moment Wesley How- 
land, a cameraman new to White 
House courtesy customs, snapped his 
shutter. When developed, Howland’s 
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Representative John S. McGroarty, Townsend Promoter in Congress: ‘I Have No Hope .. .’ 


picture showed Mr. Roosevelt apparent- 
ly bowed in grief and discouragement. 
Howland’s employer, Harris & Ewing, 
captioned the photo: “President Pon- 
ders Farm Problem”—and sent it to 
the newspapers. 

Next day Stephen Early, President 
Roosevelt’s secretary, wrote a scorch- 
ing reprimand to Harris & Ewing. 
Monday the White House reaffirmed 
old rules: cameras must click only at 
Early’s orders to “shoot.” 

A shot the photographers missed: 
Irvin McDuffie, Mr. Roosevelt’s Negro 
valet, brushing his boss’s eyebrows and 
hair before official picture-taking. 


* To the League of Women Voters 
President Roosevelt sent written ap- 
proval of the Civil Service: “There can 
be no question of greater moment... 
than the strengthening and extension 
of the merit system...” 

Promptly a tart reply came from 
Representative Bertrand Snell of New 
York, Republican House leader: “‘Never 
in history has. so little attention been 
paid to the Civil Service, nearly 200,- 





EXCLUSIVE FROM INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. James Roosevelt, at ‘Her 
Boy Franklin’s’ Birthday Party 


000 appointments have been made by 
the New Deal, and practically none 
have been under Civil Service.” 


® Washington social customs make no 
allowance for differences of opinion be- 
tween the Executive and the Judicial 
branches of the government. Last 
week, for the second time this Winter, 
President Roosevelt entertained the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. And for 
the second time, the invitation carried 
by 6-to-3. Absentees: Justices Bran- 
deis, McReynolds and Van Devanter. 


TOWNSEND : The Old-Age Pension 
Plan Shows Signs of Debility 


In Long Beach, Calif., last week, a 
gaunt old doctor lay in bed. Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Townsend, his wife reported, 
suffered from “a severe cold.” 


HARRIS & EWING 


The 54-Year-Old President: Glass- 


es-Wearers Recognize the Gesture 





But, compared with his unique brain- 
child, the doctor was in buoyant health. 
His much-ballyhooed Old Age Pension 
Plan exhibited symptoms of Slow 
Death. Leaders contradicted them- 
selves in public statements. Enemies 
joined in a swelling chorus of denunci- 
ation. Even Congress, which once 
quaked at the movement’s supposed 
strength, gave the plan a drubbing. 

Convinced that Townsenditis was 
headed for the same graveyard as Mah 
Jong, Technocracy and Coueism, a 
dozen Representatives castigated it as 
“absurd ... cruel... deceitful.” Not 
even Verner Main of Michigan—elected 
on a Townsend platform—raised his 
voice to defend the plan. 


The most threatening attack on the 
movement came from Representative 
C. Jasper Bell of Missouri. He labeled 
the scheme a “fraudulent . ... racket” 
promoted by “‘men of questionable char- 
acter,” then asked for a special Con- 
gressional committee to “unmask” the 
whole movement, its money-raising 
methods and promotional activities. 


EXCLUSIVE FROM INTERNATIONAL 
Mrs. John Boettiger: One of 3,000 at 
Her Father’s New York Birthday Ball 
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House leaders promised to support him. 

As the hubbub subsided temporarily, 
a faint smile creased the wizened little 
face of John S. McGroarty of Califor- 
nia, leading Townsend champion in 
Congress. “I have,” he admitted, “no 
hope for favorable action at this ses- 
sion.” 


LONG: Senator’s Widow Gets the 
Job That Death Twice Vacated 


In 1911 Rose McConnell, a Louisiana 
back-country girl, entered a cake in a 
Shreveport baking contest. The spon- 
sor, a 17-year-old cottonseed-oil sales- 
man, awarded her first prize. Two 
years later the baker married the sales- 
man—Huey P. Long Jr. 

Before their marriage, the cake- 
champion had already pulled Huey. out 
of one bad scrape. Accused of taking 
pot-shots at Shreveport windows, Huey 
found a perfect alibi when Miss Mc- 
Connell produced theatre-stubs for the 
time of the shooting. 

After the nuptials, however, the 
young wife launched Louisiana’s future 
Kingfish on his stormy political career 
—and into many scrapes. Watching 
him hawk his wares to a street-corner 
crowd, she advised: ‘‘Huey, you ought 
to be a lawyer.” 

Long finished a three-year law course 
in seven months, dictating notes to his 
wife. She helped manage his early 
political campaigns; her stenography 
came in handy for turning out election 
propaganda. But after Huey climbed 
to dictatorship, Mrs. Long stayed in 
the background—with three children to 
look after. 

Last fortnight, Gov. O. K. Allen won 
the Democratic nomination to the 
Senate post vacated through Long’s 
death by an assassin’s bullet five 
months ago. Within a week, Louisiana’s 
Senatorial jinx led Allen to the grave. 
Again Longsters scrambled for their 
old boss’s job which runs till next 
January. 

Gov. James A. Noe, fresh from his 
oath of office, settled the wrangle—by 
appointing Mrs. Long. As soon as the 
Democratic State Committee gave con- 
firmation, she expected to join Hattie 
Caraway of Arkansas as the second 
active woman Senator in history. 


TALMADGE: Georgia Foe of New 
Deal’s ‘New-Fangled Socialism’ 


“Shall we march under the Stars and 
Stripes or under a crazy quilt?” 

“Shall we continue to borrow and 
spend, or settle down and settle up?” 


Last December, Gov. Eugene Tal- 
madge of Georgia, hunting an audi- 
ence to bombard with these anti-New 
Deal questions, summoned all good 
“Jeffersonian Democrats” to a Janu- 
ary talkfest in his home State. 


Talmadge publicity men—including 
Sam Jones, ex-press agent for the Re- 
publican National Committee—prom- 
ised great things: This would be the 


queLeeers FROM INTERNATIONAL 
Governor Eugene Talmadge: He 
Took A New Crack at the New Deal 


—— 


hottest battle for Democratic principles 
since shells plopped on Fort Sumter! 
Red, white and blue invitations de]- 
uged seventeen Southern and border 
States. To point the contrast with 
Roosevelt’s “new-fangled socialism,” 
Talmadge urged the horse and buggy 
as a good way for the 10,000 awaited 
“delegates” to reach the convention. 


But last week no mighty Jeffersonian 
army stormed into Macon—where 
Georgia legislators took refuge dur- 
ing Sherman’s March to the Sea. Only 
3,000 “Constitutional Democrats’— 
none of whom needed more than a loud 
voice as credentials—showed up. Scarce- 
ly 170 came from outside the State. 
Vast majority at the rally: local farm- 
ers with plenty of time on their hands. 


SHUDDERS: On every seat in Macon’s 
copper-domed Municipal Auditorium, 
visitors found samples of The Georgia 
Woman’s W orl1d—four-page, semi- 
monthly paper devoted to “our God, 
our Country, and our Home.” Large 
type screamed that the President had 
Negroes “attend White House dinners 

. and tell him how to run these 
good old United States.” Talmadgites 
shuddered at pictures of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, on one of her social service jaunts, 
beaming over a pickaninny. 

One after another, perspiring orators 
drew rebel whoops from the half-filled 
auditorium: Drive out Roosevelt—that 
“Red Rasputin”—and his “dadgummed 
foreigners,” whose “names you can’t 
pronounce and can’t sneeze.” 


Introduced as “a plumed knight. .« 
refusing to bend his knee to dictator- 
ship,” Governor Talmadge obeyed his 
followers’ pleas to “pour it on ’em, 
Gene!” He lashed AAA policies of 
“prosperity through scarcity” and 
thanked God for the Supreme Court— 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Requested Congress, in a letter to Speaker 
Byrns, to appropriate $2,249,178,375 to f 
nance the veterans’ bonus (see page 

Endorsed Senator Robinson's resolutio: 
investigate campaign expenditures and pos- 
sible violations of the Corrupt Practices 
Act by candidates for the Presidency, \ ice 
Presidency, and Senate. 

Accepted the resignation of F. G. Awalt, 
First Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
who served.as acting Controller during the 
banking crisis of 1933. 

SENATE: 

Appropriated $7,369 to enable Nye Muniti< 
Investigation Committee to continue 
hearings. 

Confirmed the nomination of Stewart 
Donald to succeed James A. Moffett, 1 
signed, as Federal Housing Administrato 
for the unexpired term ending June, 1938. 

Time in debate: 9 hours, 45 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed -the $81,000,000 Interior Department 
Supply Bill; sent it to the Senate. 

Time in debate: 19 hours, 8 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury reported liquor tax collections in 
1935 totaied $458,494,721—$83,923,282 more 
than 1934. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

A special committee of the Science Advisory 
Board recommended to Secretary Swanson 
that the navy engage in an airship devel- 
opment program, including the construc- 
tion of one more rigid dirigible. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Jan. 30) 
Barer eee $38,034,096.13 
Expenditures $96,413,796.19 
Balance $2,010,382,486.53 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,116,004, S46! 14 
Public Debt $30,501,146,879.89 
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put failed to recall that in 1931 he had 
proposed ploughing under the entire 
cotton crop to raise prices. 

As a substitute for the New Deal, the 
red-suspendered Governor rattled off 
the usual anti-Roosevelt platform of 
tax-cuts, reduced Federal activities, and 
payment of the national debt. “There’s 
no chance on God’s green earth of the 
New Deal to succeed unless it invents 
some kind of ointment to take the place 
of sweat!” 

By thunderous acclaim the Grass 
Rooters endorsed Southern Democra- 
cy’s No. 1 Rebel “as a candidate to 
lead this country out of the morass of 
communism.” Would Talmadge ac- 
cept? Basking in the pandemonium, 
the Governor made no commitments: 
‘I’m smoking a cigar.” 

3ut next day he announced plans for 
a countrywide speaking-tour against 
the Administration. And John H. Kirby, 
multiple-chinned leader of the “South- 
ern Committee to Uphold the Constitu- 
tion,” darkly hinted at a possible third 
party for Democrat and Republican in- 
surgents. 


REACTIONS: Roosevelt friends did 
little worrying. Many interpreted the 
convention’s sparse attendance as a 
gauge of the Talmadge movement’s 
strength. Others remembered that 
straw-vote surveys had chalked up 
strong Administration support in Geor- 
gia; even Macon, scene of the meeting, 
stood almost 5-to-2 for the President. 

Nevertheless, faithful Georgia New 
Dealers prepared for a vigorous anti- 
Talmadge drive. And reports that the 
Governor’s subordinates had used WPA 
clerks—at government expense—for his 
propaganda war on the President start- 
ed a Federal Grand Jury investigation 
of the Talmadge political machine. 


. 
PATRIOTS: ‘Good Ladies’ Lose in 
An Engagement With the Navy 


The United States Marine Band’s 18- 
piece dance orchestra, dazzling in scar- 
let and gold, tuned its clarinets, trom- 
bones and fiddles. Capt. Taylor Bran- 
son poised his baton—ready to play for 
the eleventh Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense. 


Suddenly a messenger darted through 
the crowd in Washington’s Mayflower 
Hotel. He whispered in Branson’s ear. 
A moment later the musical leather- 
necks packed up their instruments and 
marched out—the first mass evacuation 
by the Marine Corps since it quit Nic- 
aragua in 1933. 

The woman patriots bit their lips. 
They didn’t mind raising $60 for a four- 
piece hotel ensemble to replace the free 
Marine orchestra. But they did feel 
hurt at the way the navy had shot their 
program full of holes. Already that 
day Brig, Gen. Thomas Holcomb of the 
Marines and Rear Admiral Frank B. 
Upham, chairman of the navy’s General 
Board, had been “unable to deliver 
Scheduled speeches.” Capt. Edward A. 
Duff, chief navy-chaplain, didn’t. even 
Show up to lead prayers. 

Thus one day last week the Navy De- 
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partment spanked the patriots for hav- 
ing listened the night before to Bain- 
bridge Colby, President Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of State. Colby, voluble Russia- 
hater, pictured the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration: as teeming with Communists 
and “conspirators” against the Consti- 
tution. 

Later, Secretary of the Navy Claude 
A. Swanson sanctioned the navy’s walk- 
out: “I think the officers acted very 
properly in resenting the attack on their 
commander-in-chief, which to them was 
offensive.” Still later, it developed they 
had withdrawn on orders from Assist- 
ant Secretary Henry L. Roosevelt, the 
President’s fifth cousin. 

Henry Roosevelt’s decree of silence 
brought plenty of noise from Congress. 
Republicans shouted for free speech. 
Democrats yelled that Colby had 
brought politics into a patriotic meet- 
ing; and anyway he was a Liberty 
Leaguer. In turn, Republican Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth asked: “Is that 
any reason for humiliating these good 
ladies?” 


. 
LABOR: Miners Want A. F. of L. to 
Take Orders From Their Chief 


Not every member of the United 
Mine Workers—largest and strongest 
union in the A. F. of L.—doffs a rev- 
erential hat to John L. Lewis, the min- 
ers’ hard-hitting president. Some rank- 
and-filers consider Lewis’s heavy-hand- 
ed, one-man rule too reminiscent of 
Tammany bossism for their democratic 
tastes. 

But last week, at the 34th U.M.W. 
convention in Washington, 1,700 dele- 
gates stood solidly behind their leader. 
For the Lewis attitude on two of la- 
bor’s most vital current issues, repre- 
sentatives of 500,000 miners from 28 
States registered undivided, ear-split- 
ting approval. 

Politics: Because the convention be- 
lieved that labor’s interest lay with the 
New Deal, the U.M.W. empowered Lew- 
is—a staunch NRA champion—to con- 
tribute union money toward a Demo- 
cratic victory next November. For a 
second Roosevelt term, miners prepared 
to dip into a $2,300,000 war-chest. 

Organization: Wildly the delegates 
endorsed Lewis’s fight—against A. F. 
of L. executives—to organize industrial 
unions of mass-production workers at 
the expense of specialized craftsmen. 
To U:M:W. leaders the convention gave 
absolute authority to cut off. the Fed- 
eration’s $48,000 annual dues. In Lewis’s 
hands henceforth rested power to split 
American labor into two bitter enemy 
camps. . 3:3 

Monday, William Green—A. F. of L. 
president and craft advocate—braved 
the convention in person. His appeal 
for internal tranquility—to the possible 
detriment of industrial unionists—made 
no converts. - . . 


“From’ whom do you expect I am to 
take orders?” furiously. demanded the 
_A. F. of Li chief. 

With one great roar the convention 
replied: “John L. Lewis!” 
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GERMAN Y 3: Nazidom Begins Its Year IV by Putting 


Brownshirts at Mercy of Army; Rumors and Reactions 


EUROPEAN 


The ‘Little Reich’ in New York Honored Its Storm Troop- 
ers on the 3rd Anniversary of Hitler’s Chancellorship 


From the steps of the museum in the 
Lustgarten which was once an Em- 
peror’s park, Adolf Hitler last week 
addressed 25,000 rigid Storm Troopers 
and black-shirted Special Guards. From 
all parts of the Reich they had 
swarmed into Berlin to celebrate the 
third anniversary of his rule as Chan- 
cellor. 

“Everything that you are, you are 
through me, and everything that I am, 
I am through you,” the Reich Leader 
proclaimed resonantly. Yet, pale and 
coughing: frequently, he introduced the 
usual reference to his own death: 
“They err who believe that this move- 
ment is still bound up with one single 
personality . . . Whoever of us closes 
his eyes today knows that behind him 
stand ten others.” 

On foreign policy he strummed his 
favorite theme—Germany’s love of 
peace. But “whoever believes that he 
can treat us as slaves will find that we 
are the most stubborn people on earth. 
We are no longer defenseless helots, 
but free and self-respecting citizens of 
the world.” 

That night the guards led a magnifi- 
cent torchlight parade through the 
heart of the city. The shifting light 
gleamed on the five arches of the 
Brandenburg gate, and illuminated No. 


77 Wilhelmstrasse. There, on a balcony 
of the Chancellery, Hitler stood bare- 
headed to acknowledge the marchers’ 
salutes and the crowd’s delirious ap- 
plause. 


ResuFF: Most of the Storm Troop- 
ers did not know that the anniversary 
of their “day of destiny’ marked 
another defeat in their struggle with 
the regular army for control of the 
country. “You are the Reich’s inner 
defense,” Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
Propaganda Minister, told the Brown- 
shirts. Yet that very day the Reich 
Leader and Gen. Werner von Blomberg, 
War Minister, published a decree em- 
powering the army to use weapons in 
domestic disorders—a field the Nazi 
militia has always considered its own. 

Armed soldiers will repulse attacks, 
disperse crowds, capture escaping pris- 
oners, and even “detain persons who 
attempt through flight to disobey a 
legal order despite a summons in a 
loud voice to halt.” Not one word in 
the law forbids the gray-clad Reichs- 
wehr to fire on Nazis. 


Purce: Well informed travelers re- 
turning from Germany report the party 
further disrupted by scandals similar 
to those which touched off the June 30, 
1934 purge. One rumor says two de- 


tectives trail a government radio of- 
ficial from his villa to his office and 
home again while accountants study 
his department’s expenditures; another 
rumor has him a suicide. A man high 
in the press bureau has lived under 
suspicion since the night he got drunk 
and squandered $100. An aristocrat’s 
disappearance from the Chancellery fol- 
lowed charges of perversion. One of 
Dr. Goebbels’s principal aides aroused 
envy by his extravagance until em- 
bezzlement charges landed him in pris- 
on; no one has been able to check the 
story of his suicide. Through the pre- 
carious favor of higher-ups, several 
leaders have temporarily escaped the 
secret party housecleaning. 

Meanwhile many Germans remain 
unconverted to Nazi ideals. The jail 
population is three times larger than 
in 1932. In Greater Berlin, half the 
prisoners are political, and 18,000 linger 
in concentration camps throughout the 
country. 


Opinion: Safe in the United States, 
Dr. Heinrich Bruening, former Chan- 
cellor and Catholic leader, promised to 
oppose the Nazi dictatorship “as long 
as the principles of justice and equal- 
ity in law are disregarded.” But in 
Yorkville, New York City’s “Little 
Reich,” 3,000 Germans gathered on the 
“Fourth of July of Germany” to hear 
Dr. Hans Borchers, Consul General. In 
unifying the Reich, he said, Hitler fin- 
ished Bismarck’s job. The cheering au- 
dience included “Storm Troopers’ in 
black boots, Sam Browne belts—and 
white shirts. 


CHINA: Banker Sets a New Low 


For American ‘Face’ in Shanghai 


“Deposit your money in this bank 
and become a partner in the company.” 

The slogan lured Americans, White 
Russians, Chinese, and other residents 
of the International Settlement to en- 
trust their funds to the American- 
Oriental Banking Corp. in Shanghai. 
No scandal had ever stained the name 
of its impressive-looking president, 
Frank J. Raven. 

A penniless American engineer, he 
landed in China in 1904, got work as a 
surveyor, and started to buy up Settle- 
ment properties. Gradually his real 
estate interests branched out into 
finance and trust companies, and the 
bank. People believed he had assets 
of $50,000,000. 

Although a Midas myth grew up 
around Raven in the Far East, he and 
his wife, the daughter of a wealthy 
missionary, lived simply. He offered 
no liquor to hard-drinking Shanghai 
guests, attended church conscientious- 
ly, served as one of the two Americans 
on the Municipal Council, and generally 
bolstered his country’s prestige. 

Last Spring his interests collapsed. 
As. a result, several Chinese banks 
failed. Thousands lost’ everything. 
Raven, who at first claimed he could 
meet all his debts, went bankrupt. The 
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finance and trust companies paid credi- 
tors 1% or 2 per cent. Small “part- 
ners” in the bank, with deposits of $50, 
got paid in full; larger depositors drew 
71, per cent. 

2Zaven and the American vice presi- 
dent of the tank, J. Warner Brown, 
went on trial in the United States 
Court in Shanghai, charged with em- 
pezzling $65,000 worth of customers’ 
stocks and cash. Last week, after a 
month-long trial, both men were con- 
victed. Raven must serve five years 
at McNeil Island, Washington State 
prison; Brown got a two-year term. 


Their fellow-countrymen will also 
pay for a scandal which forced Chinese 
faith in American business integrity to 
an all-time low. 


BRITAIN: Only Thing Cut Down 
By Naval Parley: Spy Activity 


Viscount Monsell makes a tough op- 
ponent in any sort of argument. Built 
like a heavyweight prizefighter, he com- 
mands an explosive vocabulary that 
excites the envy of veteran M. P.’s. But 
nobody would have suspected his pep- 
pery nature from his deportment last 
week at the waterlogged London naval 
conference. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, pre- 
siding over a parley which Japan 
abandoned Jan. 15, smiled gently at ri- 
vals from the United States, France, 
and Italy. In smooth tones, he ex- 
plained the necessity for compromise. 
To speed an agreement, the British Em- 


America’s New Warship, Erie, Launched During the Naval Parley Battle 





pire was prepared to make important 
concessions. 


PLAN: For the five categories of war- 
ships covered by expiring limitation 
treaties, he proposed a new schedule. 
The Admiralty would no longer hold 
out for a 25,000-ton limit on battleships. 
Instead, British sea dogs would agree 
to the 35,000-ton limit demanded by 
Americans, Italians, and French—pro- 
vided such craft mounted 14-inch guns 
instead of the 15 and 16-inch rifles which 
bristle on His Majesty’s capital ships. 

For airplane carriers, Viscount Mon- 
sell proposed a 22,000-ton limit and 6.1- 
inch guns. For 10,000-ton cruisers he 
suggested a five-year construction holi- 
day. Light cruisers and destroyers 
would be lumped in one class and lim- 
ited to 8,000 tons. Submarines would 
be held down to 2,000 tons. 

Norman H. Davis, chief of the Ameri- 
can delegation, accepted the plan as a 
“basis for discussion.” So did French 
and Italians. But Lord Monsell’s smile 
did not influence Washington. 


Navy Department spokesmen wanted 
to know just what concession Britain 
had made in dropping the fight against 
huge battleships. Italy has already 
started two 35,000 tonners. France has 
authorized two more. 
heavy cruisers would hamper the Amer- 
ican navy. Owning only seven foreign 
bases, it requires big vessels capable 
of remaining at sea for weeks. The 
Admiralty, which maintains 26 distant 
bases, naturally prefers the smaller, 
cheaper craft. 


London haggling continued. Three 
days of palaver resulted in only one 
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minor accord. The four powers ten- 
tatively agreed to furnish each other 
advance information—now purveyed by 
spies—about their naval programs. 


Facts: Two events of the week con- 
trasted oddly with the limitation talk. 

At Brooklyn Navy Yard a new type 
of American warship took to the water. 
The 2,000-ton Erie, classed as a gun- 
boat but resembling a small cruiser, 
will mount two 5-inch rifles and two 
anti-aircraft guns. 


In London the Cabinet defense com- 
mittee turned in a report on the fight- 
ing services. Its recommendations, re- 
ports said, included the expenditure of 
more than $1,000,000,000 on a six-year 
building program comprising 11 super- 
dreadnoughts, 3 aircraft carriers, 36 
cruisers, 100 destroyers, 30 submarines, 
numerous tanks and armored cars, and 
12,000 planes. , 


FOOD: Everyone Agrees It Would Be 
Better if the Poor Ate Much More 


Nearly 2,000,000 British unemployed 
and their families depend on a dole 
which provides $6 (24 shillings) weekly 
for a man and his wife, with a small ad- 
ditional allowance for each child. Im- 
partial social workers agree with bitter 
Laborites that widespread undernour- 
ishment is inevitable. 


Last week an unexpected champion 
appeared for the hungry poor. Colin 
Campbell, president of the National 
Provincial Bank—one of Britain’s “big 
five’—declared that more food in the 
slums would fatten the nation’s busi- 
ness. “It has been estimated that if 
the undernourished classes in this coun- 
try were able to enjoy a full diet there 
would be increased trade in foodstuffs 
amounting to about £200,000,000 [$1,- 
000,000,000] a year.” 

One army of 720,000 near-poor was 
already eating a little more. Winning a 
raise of 25 cents a day—half what they 
demanded—coal miners called off a 
strike set for Jan. 27. But none of the 
coal workers anticipated the full diet 
advocated by the banker. Their new 
weekly wage approximates $12. 


MacDONALD: Ramsay Wins His Fight 
Easily; Malcolm Must Still Face His 


Glasgow University students paraded 
last month behind a lorry fitted up to 
resemble a country tavern. A sign on 
the side read: “Ye Olde Plow Inn. 
Ishbel’s inn but father’s out.” 


Last week father was in again. A 
by-election projected Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Lord President of the Council, 
into a vacant Scottish University seat. 
As National Government candidate, he 
won 16,393 votes to 9,034 for Professor 
Andrew Dewar Gibbs, Scottish Na- 
tionalist candidate, and 3,597 for D. 
Cleghorn Thomson, Laborite. 

The elder MacDonald thus clinched 
his Cabinet job. But his son Malcolm, 
Dominions Secretary, faced a harder 
fight in another by-election Feb. 10. 
The anxiety of both men for office has 
inspired one critic to describe them as 
the “Want-to-get-into-Parliamentari- 
ans.” 
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U.S.S.R.: The Soviet Advertises 
Quality Food at Bargain Prices 


Anastas Mikoyan, the handsome Ar- 
menian who serves as Commissar of 
the food industry, recently described a 
collective farmer’s introduction to tan- 
gerines. Unconsciously enacting an 
old joke, the peasant bit into the fruit 
and threw it away because he didn’t 
like the skin. 

To the Central Executive Committee 
congress, Mikoyan made a suggestion. 
“The food industry needs advertising 
-—not loud, false, and misleading—but 
good advertisements such as awaken a 
taste for its products.” Last week 
Russian newspapers carried the first 
food advertisements in Soviet history, 
laid out neatly in two-column boxes. 
For each inch of display the meat, fish 
and other trusts paid about $2.50 (50 
rubles, reckoning the ruble purchasing 
power at 5 cents.) 

Fried goose, chicken, duck, venison, 
pork, and Siberian dumplings (meat- 
filled dough) are available at food 
stores today,” said one chaste an- 
nouncement. “Quality is guaranteed.” 

To Russian consumers, the food trust 
offered attractive prices. A pound of 
caviar could be had for 90 cents. But- 
ter brought 41 cents a pound, ham 36. 
Pork and beans were quoted at 10 cents 
a can, eggs at 39 cents a dozen. 

But foreigners whose salaries come 
from abroad get no such bargains. 
Last week the new official ruble ex- 
change rate became _ effective. It 
stabilizes at approximately 20 cents the 
paper ruble, which formerly sold on 
illegal exchanges as low as 3 cents. 
Newspaper correspondents frantically 
informed the world—and their editors 
—that the new prices for foreigners in- 
cluded such items as: white bread, 60 
cents a loaf; Swiss cheese, $1 a slice; a 
plate of cold ham, $1.20. 


WORKERS: Russians GotoNight School; 
The Speed-Up Plan Slows Down a Little 


From factories, mines and steel works 
in Europe, Central Asia and Siberia 
1,500,000 men and women will troop 
this year to night school. Eager, re- 
signed or sullen, they will follow a pro- 
gram outlined last week by Gregory 
Ordjonokidze. The gray-haired Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry announced 
three courses of study for the indus- 
trial army he commands. 

Four months of primary education 
will familiarize 500,000 workers with 
simple tools and introduce many illiter- 
ates to the three R’S. Another 700,000 
will get elementary technical training. 
After that, they may take a two-year 
course which includes technical sub- 
jects, advanced mathematics, and for- 
eign languages. On its completion they 
will become “masters of Socialist la- 
bor.” 

All the courses, scheduled to open 
soon in schools and clubrooms, will em- 
phasize the “speed-up” methods of 
Alexei Stakhanoff, coal miner. Ord- 
jonokidze has intensively publicized 
Stakhanoffism, although he admitted 
last week that it had failed of universal 








% SOVFOTOS 
Alexei Stakhanoff and Two of the 
1,500,000 Who Will Learn His System 


success. Results of a ten-day speed 
test fell short of expectations in cop- 
per, zinc, lead and aluminum output, 

But the blond miner didn’t have to 
worry. For past industrial performance, 
he received the Order of Lenin, highest 
Soviet decoration. Thereafter Ordjono- 
kidze trotted him out to advertise the 
educational campaign. Stakhanoff was 
enrolled in the highest course, but envi- 
ous colleagues questioned his qualifica- 
tions. The originator of a movement 
which has swept the Soviet Union 
learned to read so recently that he 
can’t decipher his fan mail. 


MANCHUKUO: A Mystery Tale 
That Officials Will Not Solve 


Only Prof. Nicholas Roerich and 
Washington officials held the clue to a 
Manchukuoan mystery that popped in- 
to the news last week. And none of 
them would tell. 

An archeologist, historian, philoso- 
pher and botanist, Roerich is best 
known for the $2,900,000 museum in 
New York which houses a third of his 
3,000 paintings. 

The slim little Russian, whose long 
white beard and Mongolian eyes sug- 
gest a Buddhist priest, has spent many 
years in Tibet, China and Mongolia. In 
1934 the Department of Agriculture 
sent him to hunt drought-resistant 
grasses in Asia. That year the $35,000 
expedition he headed collected twenty 
packages of seeds. 

Later Peiping reported that he had 
irritated American diplomats there by 
arming White Russian guards and 
traveling with them to the border of 
Soviet-controlled Outer Mongolia. 

Last week a brief press release an- 
nounced that the ‘Department of Agri- 
culture had disbanded the expedition 
Sept. 22 and had no intention of rehir- 
ing Roerich and his son George, an Or- 
iental linguist. The cryptic hand-out 
fed gossip. Officials hastily denied a 
story that Manchukuoan authorities 
suspected Roerich of espionage. But 
Washington cagily refused any other 
explanation. 

Roerich was reported in India. His 
New York attorney threatened to sue 
anyone who called the professor a spy. 


° 
GREECE: Ex-Strong Man’s Death 


Removes a Stormy Balkan Petrel 


Achilles. Alexander the Great. Na- 
poleon. Kondylis. 

For years George Kondylis tried to 
persuade himself that his prowess in 
Balkan wars and Greek politics en- 
titled him to equal rank in this quartet. 
But the last few months of the ex- 
dictator’s life provided no proofs of his 
theory. Ousted last November by the 
King whom he restored, Kondylis got 
another jolt a fortnight ago. Follow- 
ers of Eleutherios Venizelos, his exiled 
enemy, defeated the militarist’s coal- 
ition in the Parliamentary election. 

While the King-maker lay ill with 
asthma last week, several political al- 
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lies deserted him. Army Officers, who 
used to come to him for orders, con- 
sulted a rival anti-Venizelist leader. 
Jan. 31 the “destiny,” of which he 
often boasted, closed its account with 
George Kondylis. A heart attack ended 
the life of the veteran soldier (see 
page 37). 

King George did not attend the fu- 
neral. Only two weeks earlier, Kondylis 
had threatened to lead a_ revolt. 
Moreover, the one-time “strong man,” 
an admirer of Mussolini, had bitterly 
opposed the monarch’s pro-British for- 
eign policy. 

The Fascist Military League carried 
on Kondylis’s fight to prevent the re- 
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life-sized statues, including an Ameri- 
can Indian, represent the continents. 

He announced that France’s gold re- 
serve had dwindled more than a billion 
dollars during the last twelve months. 
On Jan. 30 it stood at $4,315,476,000 
(65,386,000,000 francs). The bank re- 
tained 71 per cent backing for its cur- 
rency—twice the legal minimum. Yet 
the continued drain of gold—caused by 
international speculation, export of cap- 
ital, and hoarding—alarmed the na- 
tion. 

Tannery admitted that $66,000,000 
had streamed out of the bank’s vaults 
in the last week. How long, French- 
men asked, could the franc cling to the 
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King George and Kondylis: No Longer Political Enemies 


instatement of Venizelist officers who 
rebelled last March. Parliamentary 
jealousies continued to prevent the 
formation of a Cabinet. But many 
Greeks felt that a constant menace 
had vanished. In Paris, Venizelos re- 
marked: “His death will contribute to 
the peace of Greece.” In Crete, bombed 
by Kondylis’s airplanes during the 
March revolt, citizens celebrated his 
passing by proclaiming a holiday. 


e 
FRANCE: National Banker and 


Premier Pledge a Golden Franc 


Jean Tannery, governor of the Bank 
of France which issues the nation’s cur- 
rency, showed none of his usual geni- 
ality when he stood up last week to 
read his annual report. He had bad 
news for the 200 stockholders assem- 
bled in the bank’s Golden Gallery where 


gold standard? The gray-mustached 
financier sought to reassure them. He 
would continue the battle for “the se- 
curity of the national heritage.” 

The same day Premier Albert Sar- 
raut, facing the Deputies for the first 
time, gave a similar pledge. France 
must uphold the gold franc and strive 
for a “happier tomorrow.” 


Sarraut outlined a foreign policy sim- 
ilar to former Premier Pierre Laval’s. 
The Italo-Ethiopian struggle should be 
settled ‘under the aegis of the League 
of Nations.” France, he observed, 
would cooperate with all nations of 
“peaceful intentions, first among whom 
she sincerely hopes to find Germany.” 

Although both financial and foreign 
policies resembled those of his ousted 
predecessor, the new Premier made a 
good start. On the first vote of confi- 
dence, Left and Center gave him a 
whopping majority of 196 votes. 
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ORDERS: Factory Gets Largest 


Private Plane Order in Years 


An order for fifteen trucks from its 
representative in Atlanta, Ga., would 
make a routine item in the sales book 
of a truck manufacturer. If the Atlanta 
agency for a low-priced automobile 
sought a half-year’s quota of fifteen 
cars, the factory’s district sales-man- 
ager would have a fit at its modesty. 
But a single lump order from a flying 
school for fifteen sport planes at At- 
lanta’s Candler Field—that’s news. Last 
week, just such an order had the Ryan 
Aeronautical factory more excited than 
it had been since Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh landed a Ryan monoplane at 
Le Bourget. 

And it wasn’t any gypsy pilot’s prom- 
ise, either. W. H. Irwin, trim-figured 
63-year-old capitalist and sportsman 
pilot, arrived at the San Diego plant to 
take personal delivery on four of the 
planes—all the factory had on hand. 
And he insisted on the early completion 
of the rest of the $75,000 deal. Soon 
Irwin and three other pilots started 
east in loose formation. 

Ryan personnel naturally greeted the 
order as a tribute to their neat metal- 
fuselaged sport planes that make 150 
miles an hour behind 125-horsepower 
Menasco engines. 

Other manufacturers of private 
planes tempered their envy by consid- 
ering it a sign of a long-delayed general 
upturn in the school and private flyer 
market. During the late ’20s their total 
production had boomed from a few hun- 
dred ships a year to a peak of almost 
5,000 in 1929. Then it collapsed. In 
1932 they turned out only 426, in 1934 
only 637. Last year’s figures are not 
yet complete, but they indicate a defi- 
nite gain with Taylor Aircraft’s total 
production of 210 leading the field. 

Typical of their best customers of 
boom times, Irwin will use his Ryan 
fleet for flying instruction and charter 
work. In addition, he offers cross-coun- 
try taxi service at so much a mile, a 
photographic service, hangar space, 
fuel, and repairing. 

For all their depression difficulties, 
1,800 such operators in this country 
during the first six months of 1935 flew 
40,234,185 miles, carrying 556,332 pas- 
sengers. 


a 
AERONAUTICS: Blind Flying by 
Ear; Mass Plane Production 


Because aeronautical technology in- 
cludes elements of every science from 
metallurgy to medicine, aeronautical 
research workers scatter during the 
year along a hundred divergent paths. 
Then each Winter they gather in New 
York for a general stock-taking at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 

Last week institute members crowded 
the big lecture hall of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Pupin Physics Laboratories 
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for a three-day session of papers and 
discussions. Broadly, their program 
divided into Engines and Propellers, 
Aerodynamics, and Aircraft Oper- 
ations. Specifically, they discussed 
everything from the use of operational 
calculus in airplane dynamics to cross- 
wind landings of rudderless flivver 
planes. 

Through the maze of detailed reports 
on continued progress in research tech- 
nique emerged three papers of general 
interest. 


® Luis de Florez, New York inventor 
and consulting engineer, described a 
new blind-flying instrument to guide 
an airplane by sound alone. A small 
propeller mounted in front of the wing 
is connected to a generator which pro- 
duces a humming noise in a pair of ear- 
phones worn by the pilot. As the plane 
varies its vertical or horizontal path, 
the changing pitch of the hum warns 
him of the deviation. 


®° T. P. Wright, chief engineer for 
Curtiss-Wright, presented a cost analy- 
sis of the possibilities of mass pro- 
duction of airplanes. On account of 
its need of higher-powered engines and 
a structure requiring detailed labor, 
Wright concluded the airplane can 
never be as cheap as the automobile. 
His study showed planes would cost 
$8.82 a pound in lots of 25; $5.22 in 
quantities of 100; $3.20 in quantities of 
1,000; and 95 cents in lots of 1,000,000. 
Automobiles built by the millions cost 
only 22.4 cents a pound. 


® D. W. Tomlinson of TWA lines led 
a discussion which indicated that stra- 
tosphere flight has become an immedi- 
ate interest for many technicians. Chief 
difficulties are the necessity for super- 
charging the entire cabin above 20,000 
or 25,000 feet. That means elaborate 
and expensive power-plant accessories 
and severe stresses on the cabin struc- 
ture. Everyday operations up to those 
levels, however, can be expected soon. 
For them airlines will use a newly de- 
veloped oxygen apparatus to supple- 
ment the regular ventilation system. 
After the first papers, the institute 
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went into business session. There the 
members heard good news in the re- 
port of their retiring president, Donald 
Douglas, young Santa Monica airplane 
designer and manufacturer. Their 
membership had risen to more than 
1,300, highest figure in the institute’s 
four-year history. The Sylvanus Albert 
Reed Award had been perpetuated by 
a bequest of $10,000 in the estate of its 
donor, who died in 1934. <A fund of 
$500,000 in the form of aeronautical 
securities had been set aside in the 
will of an anonymous friend; upon his 
death it would be theirs to devote to 
the advancement of aeronautical re- 
search. 

To succeed Douglas, the scientists 
then elected Glenn L. Martin, veteran 
flyer, designer and manufacturer, whose 
latest triumphs are the big Pan Ameri- 
can Pacific Clippers. At the annual 
dinner, the institute conferred honorary 
membership on Major Gen. Benjamin 
D. Foulois, who resigned last August 
as Chief of the Army Air Corps, and 
honorary fellowship on Dr. William F. 
Durand, chairman of the Science Ad- 
visory Board’s special committee on 
airship development. 
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CHAPLIN: A Bewildered ‘Little 


Feller’ Bucking Modern Times 


The French call him Charlot. In 
Germany he’s Karl. Even the Greeks 
have a word for him—Charalambos. 


He has not released a picture in al- 
most five years. In the past fifteen 
years he has made only four. Yet chil- 
dren too young ever to have seen him 
can mimic his walk; actors who release 
one film after another get nothing like 
his publicity; and in a generation only a 
mouse named Mickey has rivaled the 
international reputation of the little 
fellow with the derby hat, bamboo cane, 
too small mustache and too large shoes. 


This week news of him flies around 
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the world: The Rivoli Theatre in New 
York is now showing Charlie Chaplin 
in “Modern Times.” 

In the new film he struggles against 
machinery. Communists read into this, 
as they have into his past pictures, hid- 
den propaganda for a revolt against a 
regime. Chaplin says he just wanted 
to be funny. As always, he has also 
succeeded in being pathetic. 

But he vigorously denies being senti- 
mental—though everything about him 
belies it. With few exceptions, his co- 
workers have been with him ever since 
he entered the movies 22 years ago. His 
studio manager, Al Reeves, was also his 
manager 30 years ago in vaudeville. On 
Chaplin’s Hollywood lot, the most con- 
spicuous thing is an imprint in con- 
crete of a pair of feet—his feet—and a 
date—Jan. 21, 1918—the day he opened 
his own studio. 


Memories: Five years ago, after he 
finished ‘‘City Lights,” he sailed for a 
long trip around the world. His first 
stopping point was London, where he 
was born in 1889. Whenever he could, 
he wandered off by himself, revisiting 
the slant-roofed brick house in a Ken- 
nington slum where he lived as a child, 
the park where at 5 he found his ac- 
tress-mother crying over his actor-fa- 
ther’s death, the orphan asylum where 
he and his brother Sydney had spent 
the next two years of their lives. 

He passed a year and a half on that 
trip; he visited most of Europe and a 
good part of Asia; everywhere he went 
he was mobbed; he met everyone of 
importance. Then he came home to 
spend the next ten months writing a 
series of articles since published in 
book form, “A Comedian Sees the 
World.” 

In it Chaplin recounts his meetings 
and conversations with Bernard Shaw, 
Albert Einstein, Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald of Britain, Aristide Bri- 
and of France, and hosts of others. 
He also reveals inadvertently the pa- 
thos that is as much a part of his 
nature as it is of his films—bewilder- 
ment that the little cockney boy can 
be of interest to the world’s great. 


Glenn L. Martin: New Head of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences and Designer of Pan American Clippers 
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DRAWN BY S. J. WOOLF 


Charlie Chaplin: ‘The Little Feller’ Releases a New Picture 


He has come far from the child of 
7 or 8 who, as one of the Eight Lanca- 
shire Lads, elicited his first laugh from 
a vaudeville audience by the sniffingly 
realistic way he played the role of a 
dog. With various vaudeville teams, he 
grew up in English music halls—a lone- 
ly child too young to get much atten- 
tion from the rest of the troupe. The 
Northern Provinces’ inability to under- 
stand his cockney English forced him 
into pantomime. Then in 1910, with 
Fred Karno’s vaudeville troupe, the 
pantomimist came to America. 

Mack Sennett wandered in on one of 
his New York performances. Two 
years later, though he had forgotten 
his name, Sennett still remembered 
Chaplin’s antics. From California he 
telegraphed a description. In Pennsyl- 
vania, his agents found Chaplin, mak- 
ing $75 a week. The Sennett scouts 
offered him $150, and Chaplin entered 
the movies. 

In a short called “Making a Living,” 
he first appeared wearing ordinary 
clothes. It was bad. Sennett thought 
a new make-up might help. At random 
Chaplin borrowed baggy trousers, 
oversized shoes, Fatty Arbuckle’s 
derby, and a big mustache which he 
started cutting down. By the time he 


had made both sides alike, it had 
reached its present proportions. 


Then the Sennett cast went to a 
children’s bicycle race at Santa Monica 
and in one afternoon shot the whole 
picture. “The Children’s Automobile 
Race” resulted—the first real Chaplin 
picture. Though Sennett didn’t know 
it at the time, it marked the doom of 
Keystone comedies. Their essence was 
fast and furious pie-throwing and pur- 
suit. Chaplin made his hit because he 
was slow and subtle. 


For two years he acted for Sennett, 
then for various other studios, and 
finally for himself. From then on, 
everything about a Chaplin picture has 
been Chaplin’s own—plot, acting, di- 
recting, and, since the talkies, music. 


‘MODERN Times’: He has worked on 
“Modern Times” ever since he returned 
from his trip abroad and finished his 
book. “I was riding in my car one 
day,” he explains, “and saw a mass of 
people coming out of a factory . . 
and was overwhelmed with the knowl- 
edge that the theme note of modern 
times is mass production. I wondered 
what would happen to the progress of 
the mechanical age if ome person de- 
cided to act like a bull in a china shop 


. . . I decided it would make a good 
story to take a little man and make 
him thumb his nose at all recognized 
rules and conventions.” 

Having gotten the idea, Chaplin 
started playing with it. Up to then he 
had always worked out his stories while 
he acted them. This time he wrote a 
complete script. The wealthiest in- 
dividual in Hollywood, he next poured 
money into sets—huge machinery that 
looks like steel but is actually rubber 
and wood. And then he hired his act- 
ors. Like all his other assistants, they 
are people who—with the exception of 
Paulette Goddard, his leading lady and 
his reputed fiancee—have played with 
him since his first movies. 

In October, 1934, he started filming. 
“When will the Chaplin picture be fin- 
ished?” cabled an impatient gentleman 
from Spain. “In April,” replied Chap- 
lin’s office. ‘Yes,’ again cabled the 
Spaniard, “but which April?” For 
Chaplin’s slowness is proverbial. Most 
producers film a whole picture, preview 
it before an audience to get reactions, 
cut it, reassemble it, and finish the thing 
in ten or twelve weeks. 

Chaplin films one scene at a time, di- 
recting it, not by shouted instructions 
from an armchair, but by stopping his 
own antics to demonstrate exactly how 
each player should look and behave. 
The scene finished, he previews it alone, 
relying solely on his own judgment. 
Then he cuts, getting it to his satisfac- 
tion before he goes on to the next 
scene. By that process he finished the 
filming of ‘Modern Times” in ten 
months—a Chaplin record. “City 
Lights,” released in 1931, took two 
years to shoot. 

Next came the music which Chaplin 
wrote and conducted, leaving only the 
orchestration to others. In an almost 
empty room, an intense, white-haired 
man, he sat seriously watching himself 
with his hair dyed dark brown cavorting 
on the screen. At one side the orchestra 
rehearsed the accompaniment. [If it 
wasn’t quite right, Chaplin stopped it 
and the film, to show what he wanted. 
The explanations were always imper- 
sonal—never “I” but “the little feller 
does that... .” 

Filming and sound-scoring took two 
years. Mornings Chaplin drove him- 
self to work in his 7-year-old Cadillac 
or his 2-year-old Rolls-Royce. Evenings 
he returned to his unpretentious twelve- 
room house to read Burton’s “Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” Plutarch’s “Lives” and 
other tomes. Occasionally he enter- 
tained a visiting celebrity, notably this 
Winter, H. G. Wells. Week-ends he 
spent with his two boys, Charles Jr. and 
Sydney, children of his second divorced 
wife, Lita Grey. But most of the time 
he worked. 

Persistently friends asked if he would 
talk in his new picture. No, he’d say, 
sometimes explaining that he thought 
pantomime the higher form of art, 
sometimes admitting his British accent 
would sound incongruous from the lips 
of a typically American tramp. But 
most often came the explanation typical 
of his shyness and his impersonality: 
“Tf he talked, I don’t know what the 
little feller would say.” 
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SCIENCE 





MEDICINE: U. S. Army of Health 
Gets a New Commanding General 


In Albany last week Dr. Thomas H. 
Parran Jr., 43-year-old New York State 
Health Commissioner, cleared off his 
desk, shook hands with the researchers 
he has driven like galley slaves, and re- 
signed his $12,000-a-year job. Then he 
accepted work in Washington at a sal- 
ary of only $9,700 a year. 

He knew that his new position, no 
political sinecure, would load him with 
crushing detail and infinite responsibil- 
ity. For at least four, perhaps twenty, 
years he will have to keep his keen 
eyes peeled against plague in Indo- 
China, cholera in the Melanesian Ar- 
chipelago, and leprosy in the Philippines 
—all likely to filter into the United 
States. He will have to watch Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, now trickling 
eastward, and the  bubonic-infested 
squirrels scampering through Oregon’s 
forests. 

He will have to see that no yellow fev- 
er mosquitoes enter the United States 
on Pan American planes from South 
America, that all drugstore Viosterol 
contains the number of units of Vitamin 
D its label specifies, that only healthy 
immigrants get through Ellis Island, 
and that war-shattered veterans get 
good medical care. 

He will be held directly responsible 
for the health of more than 125,000,000 
people. If fearful epidemics crop up, 
he will get the blame; if none occur, he 
will get no praise. 

That was the job Dr. Parran assumed 
when he took office as Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. 


SURGEON GENERALS: In 1894 Grover 
Cleveland appointed Hugh S. Cumming, 
25-year-old University of Virginia 


Medical School graduate, an assistant 
surgeon in the service. In 1920, Wood- 
row Wilson made him Surgeon General. 
Every President since has reappointed 
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Dr. Hugh S. Cumming Resigns 
His Post as Surgeon General 
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him. Last week because of ill-health 
he quit. 

To find a man to succeed him, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt consulted no files and 
asked no advice. In 1930, as Governor 
of New York, he had hired Parran for 
the New York State post. He knew 
that as a young public health expert, 
Parran had fought hookworm in back- 
woods Tennessee, Missouri, and South 
Carolina; that he had campaigned 
against typhoid in Texas in 1918; that 
in New York he had stabilized the tot- 
tering dairy industry; that he built 
three tuberculosis hospitals and battled 
a squeamish press into admitting that 
syphilis presented a fearful problem. 
But above all, President Roosevelt knew 
Parran had the huge energy reserve the 
Surgeon General’s job demands. 


SERVICE: Congress created the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service in 1798. Later 
acts expanded its field. One in 1889 
decreed that the service should have all 
the mobility of the military and that its 
workers should be commissioned like 
Army Medical Corps officers. An as- 
sistant surgeon would rate the pay of 
a first lieutenant; the Surgeon General 
would rank with a major general. Fi- 
nally, in 1902, Congress gave the or- 
ganization a more sensible name: The 
United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, shortened to the pres- 
ent name in 1912. 


The service is divided into eight parts 
responsible for: sanitary reports and 
statistics, domestic quarantine, foreign 
and insular quarantine, personnel and 
accounts, venereal diseases, mental hy- 
giene, marine hospitals, scientific re- 
search. 

Seven of these departments might be 
run competently by any well-selected 
group of men. The eighth, the research 
division which operates The National 
Institute of Health laboratories, tran- 
scends all routine. It has a verve, fight- 
ing spirit and a record equaled by few of 
the world’s research laboratories. Its 
workers literally have given new life 
to millions who otherwise would have 
died. In a 22-year period they pounded 





death rates down from 16 to 3.6 per 
100,000 for typhoid; from 18.2 to 3.9 
for diphtheria; from 15 to 1.9 for men- 
ingitis; and from 16.3 to 4.1 for tuber- 
culosis. 


Drive: One slogan has blazed stead- 
ily before the public health men: Make 
it practical—Save lives—Let others do 
the pure research. 

Their push has been costly. Microbes 
they were trying to eradicate took the 
lives of eighteen of them. The latest— 
Anna Pabst—died Christmas Day of 
meningitis. Yellow fever accounted for 
6; typhoid, 2; tuberculosis, 1; tularemia, 
1. Dr. Roscoe Roy Spencer’s success- 
ful fight against 90-per-cent fatal 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever cost four 
Public Health workers their lives. Un- 
counted scores of others have contract- 
ed everything from measles to obscure 
Oriental fevers. 


Typhus: Dr. Rolla Dyer, tall, white- 
haired and genial, started his profes- 
sional career as a country doctor in 
Texas. He gave up practice after a 
midnight amputation of a farmer’s leg 
mangled in a thresher. When he went 
to the National Institute, the medical 
legend about typhus was one of stark 
horror. Historians dubbed it the worst 
killer of all diseases; reasonably accu- 
rate records proved it put 3,000,000 Rus- 
sians on deathbeds in wartime and after 
the Revolution. On it, more than on 
guns and famine, they blamed Napo- 
leon’s disastrous retreat from Moscow. 

Although it never had reached epi- 
demic proportions in the United States, 
it hung as a constant menace. When a 
few isolated cases appeared in Balti- 
more, Dyer hurried over. He had heard 
that lice spread typhus; but—‘‘we never 
take anything for granted. We can- 
not guess. We must know.” Maybe 
something else besides lice carried the 
disease. 

The Baltimore cases justified his be- 
lief. Many cases were in well-to-do 
homes, where Dyer’s search for lice was 
fruitless. So he started looking for 


' something else—he didn’t know what. 


He stalked the typhus district. Finally 
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Solved a Parrot Problem 
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ne walked into a storage warehouse 
and found it infested with rats. 

With a few that he trapped he hur- 
ried back to Washington. In his own 
laboratory he rigged up a miniature 
vacuum cleaner to suck vermin off the 
rodents. Fleas there were aplenty. 
Dyer ground them up in a mortar, made 
a soup of them and shot it into guinea 
pigs. They got sick. Rectal thermom- 
eters shot up from normal 103 to 105 
degrees Fahrenheit. It was typhus. 

To check his findings, Dyer started 
on a campaign of slaughter. He in- 
fected as many as 400 pigs at one time; 
he sent a total of 15,000 dead ones to 
the laboratory incinerator in one year. 
Inadvertently Dyer got a flea bite that 
sent him to a hospital with typhus. But 
when he had finished his research, he 
had proved fleas the villains in Ameri- 
can type typhus; he had also developed 
a preventive vaccine. 


Tularemia: In 1919 Utah health offi- 
cials dispatched a worried note to Wash- 
ington. A strange disease that ranch- 
ers called “deer-fly fever” had popped 
up in eleven isolated spots. Local doc- 
tors didn’t know what to do for the men 
whose temperature shot up, who got 
aching backs and delirious seizures. The 
death rate was about 5 per cent. 

That day Dr. Edward Francis, lank, 
long-nosed and egg-bald, went to the 
basement of the old red brick institute 
building. From a smelly tangle of rab- 
bit hutches, dog kennels, chicken coops 
and other cages he picked out an assort- 
ment of experimental animals. That 
night he boarded a train for Delta, 
Utah; he took with him 30 rabbits, 30 
mice and 30 white rats. To find what 
the disease was, what caused it and how 
it spread was old stuff for Francis: He 
had fought yellow fever at Vera Cruz, 
pellagra in Savannah, and Asiatic chol- 
era in Mexico. 

If deer flies were spreading the dis- 
ease, he pondered, they had to get mi- 
crobes somewhere. He had to find the 
bacterial host. He sent hunters after 
squirrels while he set up a laboratory 
in a local doctor’s combination garage- 


Se. aes : 
Dr. Edward Francis: British Doctors Doubted 


His 


New Disease—Till 


coal shed. He shot the squirrels’ blood 
into his rabbits and mice. Nothing hap- 
pened. He tried sick jack-rabbits. Their 
blood killed his experimental animals 
in five days. He had his host. 

Francis ripped open the dead rabbits 
and found their livers and spleens 
spotted with pinhead-sized white dots. 
He had a start. He squinted through 
his microscope at the diseased tissue 
and saw a queer rod-like microbe. It 
looked suspiciously like one another 
public health man had found in Tulare 
County, Calif., squirrels a few years 
before. It was. Francis rushed down 
the trail he had opened up; on the way 
he picked up the disease. It sent him 
to Marine Hospital, Washington, for 
two months. 

He found that deer-flies bit infected 
rabbits and then passed the disease on to 
man; he also found that a hunter might 
contract the disease through a scratch 
in his hand while cleaning rabbits. 
Proudly Francis announced his new dis- 
ease, tularemia—the first ever discov- 
ered by an American. British doctors 
scoffed. Francis sent them bacterial 
cultures. They came down with the 
disease themselves. It cured their skep- 
ticism. 


Parrot Fever: In 1929 cases of psit- 
tacosis, a new disease to most doctors, 
began popping up all over the country. 
It didn’t take long to note that they 
occurred mostly in homes that housed 
parrots. Dr. Charles Armstrong, stocky, 
red-headed institute trouble-shooter, 
drew the problem. Like Dyer, he went 
to Baltimore. 

He carted sick parrots back to Wash- 
ington, and institute men began to fall 
ill. Eleven went to Marine Hospital 
with raging fevers. One died; Arm- 
strong himself was near death. To 
prevent decimation of the staff, institute 
officials decided on drastic measures. 
They slapped doors shut, slaughtered 
suspicious animals and pumped cyanide 
gas into the building. 

Out of the hospital, Armstrong grap- 
pled with the problem again. His re- 
search isn’t finished yet, but he has 
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They Caught It 


vastly increased human knowledge of 
the disease. But most important of 
all, he has discovered a serum: the 
white part of the blood of cured parrot- 
fever victims. In 1932 he donated his 
own blood to save Mrs. William E. 
Borah. 


HEROES: By almost any lights, these 
men are heroes. But Rolla Dyer—who 
has had streptococcus blood infection 
and typhus scoffs: “Why should we get 
any special credit? We are doing what 
we like to do. Steel workers aren’t 
afraid 80 stories up, and we would be.” 

Although Congressmen may attack 
army, navy and relief appropriations, 
to a man they have considered the Pub- 
lic Health Service’s $11,000,000-a-year 
bill a bargain. 


New Boss: The new Surgeon General 
was born in a rambling Colonial house 
on a tobacco farm in Calvert County, 
Md., where Parrans have lived since 
1655. A grandfather—also named 
Thomas—was one of General Washing- 
ton’s best surgeons. John Marshall, 
the Chief Justice, was one of his col- 
lateral ancestors. 


He works 70 hours a week and de- 
mands almost as rigorous service from 
his underlings. He detests doctors, and 
not more than a dozen people in Al- 
bany know which hook he pulls on vot- 
ing machines. He likes a country squire 
life—shooting, farming, horses and 
dogs; he also likes to cook. Once in 
Rochester he milked a cow in a public 
square to center attention on his dairy 
reform program. 


Another time—two years ago—he 
had a waspish tilt with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The company 
insisted on censoring a radio address 
to force Parran to delete any mention 
of syphilis. He raged: 

“A hopeful view of relief from their 
dangerous malady might be more wel- 
come to the half-million persons in the 
United States who acquire syphilis each 
year than the veiled obscenity permitted 
by Columbia in the vaudeville acts of 
certain of their commercial programs.” 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dr. R. R. Spencer Found a Cure for 
Fatal Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 
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A Woman Skier Covers Her Face to Pr 
Snowburn, Caused by Reflected Sun 


An Olympic Contestant Greases His 
Boots to Keep Them Soft and Pliabl 
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EXCLUSIVE TO NEWS-WEEM: DR. PAUL WOLFF FROM BLACK STAR 

Their Excitement Spectators Crouch Like the Jumper, Leo Gasperl, Famous Austrian Skier: Re 

He Whizzes Off the Garmisch Slide (See Page 24) ' Aluminum Goggles Are for Downhill R Cli 





GIN AT GARMISCH 


Olympic Entrants Execute Stem Turns on 


Ferilla of the French Ski Team Entered Their Way Down the Mountain to Garmisch 


Jumping and Cross-Country Events 


EXCLUSIVE TO NEWS-WEEK: DR. PAUL WOLFF FROM BLACK STAR 
Removing Sealskins From Their Skis. On Long Uphill Skiers Stop to Rest Below the 
Climbs the Sking,Prevent, Skis From Sliding Backwards -Headwall of Reidberger Horn 
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OLYMPICS: Germany Plays Host 


For Fourth Winter Sports 


We swear that we will take part in 
the Olympic Games in loyal competi- 
tion, respecting the regulations which 
govern them and desirous of partici- 
pating in them in the true spirit of 
sportsmanship for the honor of our 
country and for the glory of sport. 

At 11 A.M. Thursday of this week 
1,593 athletes from 28 nations were 
scheduled to form outside a skating 
rink in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ba- 
varia, march in, and take the Olympic 
oath. 

The program: A German band strikes 
up “Deutschland Uber Alles,’ the 
national anthem. Then to the vigorous 
strains of “The Badenweiler March,” 
Hitler’s favorite martial tune, the 
woolen-coated athletes parade, country 
by country, past the official stand. 

They line up in alphabetical order, 
according to the countries’ names in 
French—except that Greece, home of 
the first modern Olympics in 1896, is 
first, and Germany, host of this year’s 
games, politely last. 

A Nazi spokesman declares. the 
games open. Up sails the Olympic 
flag. The band dirges the Olympic 
hymn and an official lights the Olympic 
torch—which will flame on a nearby 
hilltop until the contests close Feb. 16. 

Then a German competitor steps for- 
ward. On behalf of all the athletes he 
takes the oath and the IVth Winter 
Olympics are under way. 


DispuTes: In the past, Olympic ri- 
valry, like the supposedly sporting 
America’s Cup yachting races, has fre- 
quently promoted international ill-feel- 
ing. This year has already produced its 
share of hot “incidents.” 


® Last month the International Com- 
mittee ruled out several Italian bobsled 
pilots because they were well-known 
professional automobile racers. 





| 
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ee EVROPEAN 
American Bobsledders: Officials Ob- 
jected to Their Sharp Sled-Runners 


® Evil-sniffing investigators last week 
looked into Karl Schafer’s amateur 
status. They suspected that’ the 
Austrian world’s figure skating cham- 
pion once endorsed sport goods. 

Shortly after sunrise one morning 
last week, American  bobsledders 
mounted to the top of the Olympic run 
for a practice ride down the sixteen- 
curve chute. Officials peered at the 
American sled’s narrow, sharp runners, 
estimated their width at 7 millimeters 
(about the width of an ordinary lead 
pencil), and said: “No. You'll cut up 
the course and make it dangerous for 
the rest of us.” 

Later in the day, a spokesman for 
the Stars and Stripes demanded that 
the committee show him a rule govern- 
ing the width of runners. Unable to 
find a legal argument, the officials with- 
drew their objections. 


Hosts: Hans von Tshammer-Oster, 
Reich Sports Commissar, said recently: 
“We want everyone to feel at home.” 
Wilhelm Frick, Minister of Interior, 





INTERNATIONAL 
Japan’s Yetsuko Inada: The Smallest 
Skater Is No Menace to Title-Holders 


urged spectators to wear sport clothes, 
not military uniforms. 

At every turn, foreign visitors see 
evidences of Teutonic thoroughness 
and efficiency. Most of the judges, 
policemen, hotel barkeepers, maids, and 
page boys speak at least one foreign 
language. For months they attended 
a linguistic school. Cooks assigned to 
feed foreign athletes were taught to 
prepare the kind of dishes preferred by 
each country. 

To satisfy the French desire for 
wine, tavern proprietors imported 1,000 
bottles of claret. To loosen up the 
jaws of Americans sixteen brands of 
chewing gum were ordered. The band 
has been supplied with rubber sheet 
music that can’t be washed away by 
rain or wet snowfalls. At a cost of 
only a few cents, spectators may pur- 
chase paper raincoats, good for at least 
one downpour. 

For the benefit of the press, the 
organizing committee built a de luxe 
heated coop in the stadium—300 seat- 
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eavetone 
Skaters Lindpaintner and Henie: 
Last Week’s Snow Turned to Rain 


ing capacity—and installed 44 new 
telephone lines on which 2,000 long dis- 
tance calls can be made a day. In the 
outdoor press stands, glass coverings 
over typewriters will help keep corre- 
spondents’ fingers warm. A _ huge 
mirror on a ski-run enables them to 
“see around the corner.” 

By utilizing a compressor which 
pumps a carbonic acid solution through 
a network of pipes 12 miles long, the 
outdoor hockey rink can be frozen even 
when the temperature soars to 20 
above freezing. Each hockey period 
starts and finishes with a roaring 
electric siren, timed by two mammoth 
electric clocks. 

Stanislaus Zentzytski, engineer who 
designed the Lake Placid bob-run, pur- 
posely made the Garmisch-Partenkirch- 
en slide less dangerous—to lessen the 
likelihood of tragic stories pouring out 
of Germany. He cut away trees on 
both sides of the chute so that if sleds 
catapult over a banked turn, the riders 
will have clear sailing into the snow. 


Most of the steep downgrades are 
straightaways. Last Summer, midget 
automobiles zig-zagged down the run 
to test its safety. Bends that seemed 
too abrupt were rounded out. 


The committee has even provided a 
comfortable trip back uphill. A funic- 
ular railway carries contestants, sleds 
and spectators to a warm shack at the 
take-off. 


Just one thing worried the committee 
and the bobsledders last week—the old 
Winter Olympic jinx, rain and Spring 
weather. If it continued, the event 
might have to be canceled. But in any 
case, the other competitions would be 
held: hockey and skating on artificial 
ice, skiing in the upper regions of Ger- 
many’s two highest mountains—near- 
by Zugspitz, 9,700 feet, and Alpspitz, 
8,700 feet. 

Guests: Germany is not conceded 4 
chance to win a first place in any sport 
—unless their bobsledders upset the 
favored American team. 


Norway, as in past years, will prob- 
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ably sweep the skiing events: jumping, 
downhill racing, and Slalom. 

Canada’s hockey team is expected to 
lead the United States sextet. 

Sonja Henie, of Norway, should twirl 
to the women’s figure skating cham- 
pionship; Karl Schafer of Austria to 
the men’s title. 

The Norwegians seem likely to win 
most of the speed skating races. Ameri- 
cans are not familiar with the European 
custom of skating against a watch, 
two competitors at a time, instead of 
all entrants racing at once. 

No matter who wins what, no 
country can officially lay claim to be- 
ing Olympic champions. There is no 
internationally-accepted system of 
keeping the teams’ scores. But Nor- 
way, almost certainly, will deserve the 
mythical first place. 


SHORTS: Muscleman Musselman; 
Umpire’s Strike-Out; Brave Bees 


In Baltimore, Md., Harold Mussel- 
man bettered his own South Atlantic 
weight-lifting record last week. In the 
two-arm snatch he hoisted 205 pounds 
over his head. 


Poot: In New Yorh City, at the 
Strand Billiard Academy, E. Charles 
Rogers, playing in his first tournament, 
won the national amateur pocket bil- 
liard championship. 

Poto: Tommy Hitchcock Jr., only 
10-goal (perfect) player in the world, 
announced he will not go to England 
for the international matches in June 
because of business pressure. Hitch- 
cock works for Lehman Brothers, Wall 
Street bankers. 





BASEBALL: Dolly Stark became the 
first umpire holdout in diamond history. 
Complaining about his lonely life and 
the fact that silence is the highest 
praise he ever gets, Stark wants his 
$9,000 salary raised. 


* The nickname of the Boston National 
League team, reorganized last month, 
was changed from the Braves to the 
Bees. In sport stories they will now 
buzz and swarm over opponents or be 
stung and waxed by them. Other sug- 
gestions discarded: Boston Bluebirds, 
Beacons, Colonials, Blues, Bulldogs, 
and Bulls. 


FOOTBALL: Gilmore Dobie, long on 
the spot at Cornell because he couldn’t 
produce winning teams, resigned after 
sixteen years “for the best interests of 
all concerned.” But Gloomy Gil didn’t 
wait long for another position. Two 
days after Cornell accepted his resig- 
hation, he signed as head coach of 
Boston College, his sixth job in 33 
years of coaching. 

Track: By a foot, Joe Mangan, 23- 
year-old Cornell law student, won the 
Wanamaker Mile from Gene Venzke in 
Madison Square Garden. The winner’s 
time: 4.11. A foot behind Venzke 
trailed Glenn Cunningham, the favorite, 
in third place. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Harold Lloyd Cavorts 
Blithely Along ‘The Milky Way’ 


From the time the title of “The 
Milky Way” flashes on the screen, with 
a close-up of a sad-eyed cow over 
Paramount’s’ insignia—like MGM’s 
growling lion trademark—to its utterly 
monstrous end, Harold Lloyd’s new 
picture riots all over the comic lot. 


Revisers and gag men retained the 
plot of Lynn Root and Harry Clork’s 
stage play of two seasons. back: 
Through an incredible series of flukes, 
Burleigh Sullivan, an anemic milkman, 
becomes middleweight champion of the 
world. With this as a starter, the re- 
writers passed up no chance to jam the 
film with a continuous stream of varied 
comedy. 


Into the fantastic world of prize- 
fighters and dairymen, mild-mannered 
Lloyd brings none of his old nerve- 
wracking tricks. Still the spectacled 
bumpkin, he works hard at the part 
but never strains the limit of his new 
resources. He hiccups, grimaces, and 
lets a horse make love to him. Some 
of his best scenes: Trying to conceal 
a neighing colt from a cab driver; the 
clinch in the title bout where he knocks 
himself out; learning to box to the tune 
of “The Skaters’ Song”; teaching a 
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Dorothy Wilson and Harold Lloyd: A Mooing Cow Gave Them a Good Start 


society matron (Marjorie Gateson) the 
art of ducking. 

Lloyd has surrounded himself with 
a cast of supporting players that sus- 
tain the tempo when his own efforts 
grow thin. Adolphe Menjou, as the 
delirious fight manager, gives the film 
a lift. So do Lionel Stander, a moronic 
trainer, and Verree Teasdale (Mrs. 
Menjou). 

Director Leo McCarey, responsible 
for last year’s “Ruggles of Red Gap,” 
has a fine sense of comedy. His sense 
of humor permits him to see the funny 
side of an illness that prevented his 
completing the picture: While filming 
a dairy scene, he contracted undulant 
fever from drinking non-pasteurized 
milk. 


© 
STAGE: Playwright Delineates a 
Real Family and Calls It a Day 


A pleasant comedy, “Call It a Day,” 
drifted into New York last week. In 
London, where it came to life last Oc- 
tober, the play received critical pats 
on the back. It possesses the same 
friendliness that the author, Dodie 


Smith, former shop girl, gave to her 
first comedy, “Autumn Crocus.” 

Miss Smith has contrived an amus- 
ing suburban “Grand Hotel” in which 
she points out that the first day of 
Spring can flaunt more dangers than 
sex. She takes an average family and, 
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“Lapy Precious STREAM”: A 2,000-year-old Chinese drama reached New York 
first-nighters last week. Presented by Morris Gest, Belasco’s son-in-law, and 
directed by its translator, Dr. 8. I. Hsiung, it was played in traditional Chinese 
manner. A backdrop was the only setting. A property man, seated on the stage, 
gave actors sticks that were used as horses, and chairs that became balconies 
after explanatory asides to the audience. Actors climbed imaginary stairs, closed 
non-existent doors, and took long journeys by circling the stage many times. 
Sole Chinese in the cast was Yen Tsung Sze, Wellesley ’31, and daughter of the 


Chinese Ambassador at Washington. 


Above, Helen Chandler, in the title role, 


explains she will marry the suitor who catches the ball she throws. 





in a single day, creates and irons out 
a problem for each member. 

The process exposes all the homely 
familiarities known to families. In this 
case they breed humor: The pre-break- 
fast squabble about turns in the bath- 
room; the head of the house who likes 
his newspaper. untouched; the wife who 
rumples it; and the children’s silks, 
homework, and puppy love problems. 

These situations make the audience 
feel such a spirit of kinship that any- 
thing can be put over. And Miss Smith 
is a girl who puts it over. She uses 
three love-at-first-sight meetings to 
make and solve problems, and puts 
several of her characters up to their 
Spring-fever pranks at precisely the 
same hour. 

Roger Hilton (Philip Merivale), head 
of the house, runs into near-disaster 
when he takes over the financial affairs 
of a beautiful actress (Claudia Mor- 
gan). Mrs. Hilton (Gladys Cooper)— 
stretching the arm of coincidence—sees 
the actress’ matinee. A theatre com- 
panion introduces Mrs. Hilton to her 
rubber-planter brother (Lawrence 


Grossmith), who falls in love with her, 
Meanwhile, the Hilton children have 
been up to no good. 

Catherine swoons with adolescent 





love for a painter (Glenn Anders), who 
plants his wife in the studio to protect 
him. Martin (John Buckmaster, Miss 
Cooper’s son) almost stumbles into a 
disastrous’ relationship, and Ann 
(Jeanne Dante), the youngest, is con- 
science-stricken for having accepted a 
gift she fears her mother will make her 
return. The play terminates with the 
children sighing to be grown up, “be- 
cause then you don’t have any trou- 
bles,” and with the parents yearning 
for childhood for the same reason. 
The Theatre Guild and Lee Ephraim, 
co-producer, culled an expert cast for 
“Call: It a Day.” What it would be 
like without them defies figuring. They 
make its lines sparkle; they play their 
parts with such fervor that onlookers 
feel like eavesdroppers on a real fami- 
ly. Tyrone Guthrie, brought from Eng- 
land to direct the comedy, makes an 
auspicious entrance with his first 
American assignment and shares hon- 
ors with the extraordinary cast. 
Thirteen-year-old Jeanne Dante, the 
baby of the cast, stole the candied criti- 
cal praise from her elders. She de- 
served. it for her particularly quiet dig- 
nity while explaining, “I’m psychic, you 
know”; and “You can’t shock anyone 
whose favorite king is Charles II.” 
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FOLLIES: New Edition of Ziegfeld’, 
Pageant, Lacking Its Master’s Touch, 


The Shubert Brothers’ 1936 edition 
of the late Florenz Ziegfeld’s “Follies” 
came to New York last week. Laden 
with the same extravagant accessories 
that endowed its many predecessors, 
the revue misses the master’s touch. 

But it has an agreeable, unforced 
gaiety, varied and sensational dancing, 
amusing novelties, and Fannie Brice, 
who gives it the support of Atlas. She 
turns her majestic ridicule on English 
accents, modernistic dancers, Holly- 
wood, amateur hours, and sweepstake 
winners. When the Brice elbow starts 
prodding such pretensions, the dullest 
sketches miraculously become funny. 
The star gets adequate help from Bob 
Hope and Hugh O’Connell—best in his 
imitation of Major Bowes. 

Josephine Baker, dropped into prop- 
erly exotic sets and costumes, lolled 
through her numbers with decided con- 
descension. The American mulatto, 
whose singing and dancing stood Paris 
on its ear, came home after ten years 
to a cool audience. 

The new “Follies” can do little 
boasting of its music and still less of 
its show girls—the old Ziegfeld stand- 
by—but it can brag of its dancing. 
There is breath-taking airiness when 
Harriet Hoctor dances, even though 
surrealism bogs down her assisting 
ballets. Two tap teams, the Preissers 
and, the Nicholas Brothers, have no 
such handicaps. 

John Murray Anderson has co- 
ordinated the entire revue with taste, 
and—with the exception of some try- 
ing color combinations—Vincente Min- 
nelli has costumed it handsomely. 


OTHER OPENINGS : Musical Love, 
And More Love—W ithout Music 


ScREEN: Rose Marie (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): The popular 12-year-old 
operetta, refurbished for the screen, 
makes perfect musical film material. 
Jeanette MacDonald sings arias from 
“Tosca” and “Romeo and Juliet,” pop- 
ular jazz, and the songs from the orig- 
inal production. Nelson Eddy as the 
singing Northwoods Mountie is an ideal 
teammate for the blond soprano. With 
its share of comedy and drama, this 
picture has everything a musical film 
needs for success, including beautiful 
outdoor photography. W. S. Van Dyke 
directed. 

Next Time We Love (Universal): 
The story of a successful actress (Mar- 
garet Sullavan) and her attempts to 
remain happily married to a newspaper 
man (James Stewart) whose work in 
Europe keeps them separated. The 
subtle performances of both players 
make the picture more believable than 
the plot’s meanderings. 

The Lady Consents (RKO): Ann 
Harding stridently noble as usual. This 
time she divorces her husband (Her- 
bert Marshall) so that he may marry 4 
fortune-hunter (Margaret Lindsay). 
Then he wants another divorce—to re- 
marry Miss Harding. 
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MARINE DISASTERS: Parsimony 
And Politics vs. Safety at Sea 


To those convicted of negligence in 
the Morro Castle disaster, Federal 
Judge Murray Hulbert in New York 
last week meted out sentences: 

ACTING CAPT. WILLIAM F. WARMS, 
two years in prison—There was “ample 
evidence that Warms knew of the fire 
pefore the alarm was given.” 

CHIEF ENGINEER EBEN S. ABBOTT, 
four years in prison—‘“He says that 
disabilities prevented him from 
carrying on his duties. The jury did 
not believe that and neither do I.”’ 

THE NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL 
STEAMSHIP CO. (Ward Line), $10,000 
fne—‘The penalty imposed by the 
statute is in itself insufficient, but it 
should be imposed to the maximum.” 

HENRY E. CABAUD, the line’s execu- 
tive vice president, one year in prison, 
suspended on payment of $5,000 fine— 
He “had direct knowledge that the 
very thing that Congress directed be 
done for the safety of passengers was 
not being done.” 

Then Judge Hulbert launched into a 
vehement lecture on sea safety. This 
trial had brought out a great lesson for 
the government: “Enforcement of mar- 
itime law” is “badly needed.” 


Like an echo, a secret report of the 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
Bureau’s Board of Supervisors ex- 
plained the poor enforcement: ‘Inade- 
quate and underpaid personnel’ fol- 
lowed from inadequate appropriations 
and resulted in inadequate inspections. 


Other echoes came from the National 
Committee on Safety at Sea, a govern- 
ment-appointed organization designed 
to create interest in safety legislation. 
It demanded of Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel F. Roper—who had chosen its 
members—that he more actively sup- 
port the movement. And it asked Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette what he had 
done with the 1929 International Con- 
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vention for Safety of Life at Sea. 

Ratified by almost every nation but 
the United States, this pact has rested 
with Senator La Follette’s sub-com- 
mittee for six years. The Sea Safety 
group asked why. Washington observ- 
ers hinted at an explanation: Andrew 
Furuseth, president of the Seaman’s 
Union, opposes it. 


® The week also saw the final chapter 
in the Vestris sinking of 1928, which 
cost 112 lives. In New York, Federal 
Judge Henry W. Goddard released the 
Lamport & Holt, Ltd., operators and 
the liner’s owners, from further lia- 
bility after it settled 1,000 damage suits 
for $500,000. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: 
Squatter’s Rights on High Seas 


Woman Wins 


In Boston last week Mrs. Ann Win- 
sor Sherwin fought the great battle of 
the Snetind—a four-masted schooner. 
She took possession of it five years 
ago and has lived on it since, turning 
its decks into conservatories. 

Unfortunately for Mrs. Sherwin the 
ship belonged to the Montgomery Navi- 
gation Co. And unfortunately the com- 
pany was haled into court for failing 
to remove the ship or pay wharfage 
fees. The company said it would de- 
stroy the schooner, but first it had to 
get rid of Mrs. Sherwin. She locked 
herself, her son William, and her dog 
Bridget into a cabin, So the owners 
towed the ship out to Castle Island 
with the “crew” aboard. 

There the company renewed its ef- 
forts to dispossess Mrs. Sherwin. Lack 
of food and lifeboats (except a leaky 
one) didn’t budge her. Bother, said the 
Montgomery Company; she can have 
the ship if she wants. “I'll stay on it 
until I die,” rejoiced Mrs. Sherwin. An 
anxious Coast Guard feared she might 
be right. Persistent gales threatened 
to sink the rotting schooner. 

RuLep: By Robert Grosman, Ad- 
visory Master in Chancery Court at 
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The Four-Masted Schooner, Snetind, Mrs. Ann Winsor Sherwin and Her Son 


Newark, N. J., that Mrs. Mabel Eaton 
forfeited custody of her two children 
because she “permitted herself to be- 
come thoroughly imbued with commun- 
istic, atheistic, and I.W.W. doctrines.” 
The American Civil Liberties Union 
promptly offered to help Mrs. Eaton 
combat this “dangerous precedent’— 
the first case on record in which custo- 
dy had been decided on the basis of po- 
litical and religious beliefs. 

REQUESTED: Of the Federal District 
Court at New Haven, Conn., by the 
trustees of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, that they be re- 
lieved of further payments to Miss Jean 
Annett of Red Bank, N. J. When the 
White Mountain Express crashed into 
the Bar Harbor Express 22 years ago, 
Miss Annett’s neck was broken. Told 
she could live only a short time, the rail- 
road paid her $10,000 outright and set- 
tled $700 a month on her as long as she 
lived. Miss Annett, an invalid confined 
to a wheel chair and still under constant 
medical supervision, has received $193,- 
000 to date. The railroad feels it has 
discharged its obligation. 

APPOINTED: By Justice Richard P. 
Lydon of New York Supreme Court, T. 
Raymond St. John, attorney, as Amer- 
ican guardian of the Dionne quintup- 
lets. The appointment is the first step 
in a $5,000 damage and injunction suit 
against the Lincoln Stores, Inc., of 
Rochester for advertising and selling 
the “Dionne Quintuplet Dolls.” Through 
their guardians and attorneys, the five 
famous babies claim they gave no per- 
mission for this use of their name. 

CONVICTED: By a Federal jury in 
Chicago, Oscar M. Hartzell and seven 
co-defendants in the Drake Estate mail 
fraud case. Directed verdicts of ac- 
quittal previously freed 33 of the 41 
who went on trial Nov. 18. All were 
agents and office workers who collected 
and forwarded to Hartzell an alleged 
$1,350,000. 

This sum, Hartzell told “investors,” 
would return to them at $5,000 on the 
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dollar—just as soon as English courts 
handed over to him Sir Francis Drake’s 
long-lost 20 to 37-billion-dollar estate. 
The courts, he said, were about ready 
to settle it; a descendant of the Eliza- 
bethan buccaneer had assigned Hartzell 
his claims. 

The government brought witnesses 
from England to prove that Drake’s 
estate was settled 300 years ago; be- 
sides, he had no descendants. It con- 
vinced the jury of the fraud. But more 
than 100 investors, called as govern- 
ment witnesses, seemed to think they 
might yet reap a fortune. 
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INSTITUTE: Jersey ‘Eden’ With 
An Inviting Tree of Knowledge 


In 36 years, Louis Bamberger 
amassed a fortune from his Newark, 
N.J., department store. On retiring in 
1929, the slight, white-mustached mer- 
chant scattered $1,000,000 among his 
employes of 15 or more years’ stand- 
ing. 

One year later, he and his sister, 
Mrs. Felix Fuld, turned over $5,000,000 
to a board of trustees headed by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, former Secretary of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

He specified they were to use it to 
establish “somewhere in New Jersey” 
an Institute for Advanced Study, a 
“paradise” where scholars might pur- 
sue “pure science ... to the utmost 
degree.” 

Last week, Dr. Flexner announced 
he had staked out a $125,000 claim for 
the “paradise’—200 acres of gently 
sloping lawn overlooking Princeton’s 
Graduate School. Building won’t be- 
gin for two or three years. But the 
Institute’s present faculty is in no 
hurry to quit Princeton’s temporary 
loan of luxurious quarters in Fine Hall. 


Dr. Albert Einstein and five col- 
leagues came there in 1933 to open the 


From the New York City School Report: Stuyvesant High School 
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Institute’s first course in mathematics. 
A $1,000,000 grant the next year—pre- 
sumably from the original founders— 
added departments of political economy 
and the humanities. To the faculty of 
the latter Dr. Flexner last week named 


three new appointees: Prof. Elias 
Avery Lowe, Oxford interpreter of 
ancient Latin; Prof. Ernest Emil 


Herzfeld, German authority on Islamic 
art; and Prof. W. A. Campbell, arche- 
ologist in charge of excavations at 
Antioch. 

Dr. Flexner knew what he wanted. 
Surveying American universities, he 
saw a grim waste of talent, and in a 
series of articles, and finally in a book, 
he laid down his charge: First rank 
professors were harnessed to a dulling, 
heavy routine of underpaid teaching 
which denied them both the time and 
the energy to do their own peculiarly 
valuable work. Since, Dr. Flexner 
reasoned, the universities themselves 
seemed determined not to release their 
best men from these shackles, the so- 
lution was to found an independent 
Super-University where genius could 
flower freely. His dream materialized 
in the Institute of Advanced Study. 

Professors who enter these informal 
cloisters can leave usual academic bug- 
bears outside. With unfurrowed brows, 
they may pursue their special research 
in freedom unequaled anywhere in 
scholastic America. A fat salary dis- 
poses of economic worries and assures 
them a chance to spend the Summer 
months in travel. No horde of ill- 
informed students will waste their 
precious time; there are only two pupils 
to a teacher, and the pupils themselves 
are all Ph.D’s in their own right. 

Professors are under no obligation 
to give courses. If they do wish to 
lecture, they simply tack an announce- 
ment on the bulletin board. “Students” 
attend if they think it worth while. 

For years Dr. Flexner hammered at 
American graduate schools for having 
put their trust and their money into 
bricks, and not men. But his own 
Super-University is nicely fixed. Its 
temporary center, Fine Hall, with its 








lazy armchairs, paneled walls, alcoves 
for chess and beer, sky-lit library, 
showers and lockers, would delight 
any fastidious clubman. At five o’clock. 
students serve tea to their instructors. 
In one of the lounges, Einstein’s epj- 
gram, “God is subtle but not dis. 
honest,” is cut cheerily into the mante] 
over the fireplace. 


© Nazi Germany made it clear last 
week that, epigrams or no epigrams, 
Einstein’s work remained taboo to cor- 
rect Aryans. Quoting J. Stark, presi- 
dent of Hitler’s Physical-Technica] 
Institute, the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
official Nazi mouthpiece, declared the 
lion-maned mathematician’s Jewish ori- 
gin disqualified his theory of relativity. 
New Germany must develop a “truly 
Aryan science” to replace “Jewish 
physics.” The difference: “The great 
Aryan scientists ... ask nature a ques- 
tion to which clear, unequivocal an- 
swers may be expected .. . Theorizers 
like Einstein . Strove to make a 
purely mathematical structure out of 
physics.” 

No comment came from Dr. Einstein. 


REPORT: New York Glosses Over 


Its Annual School Statement 


For the past 36 years, annual public 
school reports have made their stolid 
appearance in New York, as regular 
and dull as The Congressional Record. 
Last week Superintendent of Schools 
Harold G. Campbell dazzled conserva- 
tive educators with a resplendent blue- 
and-white edition for 1934-35, glossily 
modeled after the magazine Fortune. 

Replete with snapshots, tricky cap- 
tions, arresting graphs and a batch of 
readable articles on truancy, boon- 
doggling, and retarded development, 
the new streamlined report will cost 
the city about the usual price—$1,600. 

Three thousand copies have been 
printed for educational and municipal 
officials. Later, if the public shows 
sufficient interest, the report may be 
published at $1 a copy. 
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Physics Students; Brooklyn Tech Boys Build a House 
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MUSIC: Lehmann, 1936 Tosca, 
GetsaHand FromanOlder Tosca 


Since the opening of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera season two months 
ago, hardly a night has passed without 
a novelty of some kind. Two new Car- 
mens, one of whom sang in Swedish, 
an Italian opera in English, and in- 
numerable debuts have lured music 
lovers and packed the old yellow build- 
ing on Broadway. 

Last week the management offered 
straight fare with a prime favorite in 
a part she had sung often before. After 
nearly a month of concerts, Lotte Leh- 
mann returned to sing “La Tosca.” 
Aithough it was not her happiest role 
—for it lacked the brave proportions 
of her Wagnerian heroines—New York- 
ers were glad to have her back in any 
capacity. 

Once more her dynamic personality 
led fellow singers to do a little better 
than their best. Lawrence Tibbett, 
never distinguished for his acting, gave 
a stirring interpretation of the villain- 
ous Scarpia, and Richard Crooks for 
the most part put genuine feeling into 
the gentler role of Mario. Mme. Leh- 
mann used her faultless voice to good 
effect and skillfully transformed her 
Tosca from a gay, coy girl to a tragic 
figure forced to choose betwen her own 
honor and her lover’s ruin. 





























BLessinc: Mme. Lehmann sang with 
the blessing of an earlier Tosca. Ger- 
aldine Farrar, American soprano, fa- 
vorite of the last generation, sent as a 
token of good-will a large wreath of 
artificial flowers which the opera’s 
heroine must place at the Virgin’s feet 
in the first act. 

Farrar’s spirit was again felt in the 
following act. At the suggestion of the 
older singer, Lehmann wore a white 
satin gown made from the same de- 
sign as that in which Farrar captivated 
her audiences some fifteen years ago. 


FavoriTE: The German-born soprano, 
now in her late 30’s, has been a Euro- 
pean favorite for many years. Her 
American status was assured when 


his Cadillac radio hour in 1934. Leh- 
mann holds an envied position: the 
great Italian’s favorite singer. 

Decorated by the German and Aus- 
trian governments, a member of the 
French Legion of Honor and the Vienna 
State Opera, Lehmann takes __ her 
honors lightly. She has a superstitious 
belief in good luck tokens—toy cats 
and elephants, family photographs and 
stuffed dolls. 

In her leisure, Lehmann swims, rides 
and writes poetry. Recently she re- 
corded an entire Lieder recital for 
Victor, then contributed a pamphlet 
of poems and an explanation of the 
music to be included in the set. For 
such an ambitious recording, singers 
often have to do over the songs a 
couple of times. Lehmann had no such 
, trouble with her Lieder program: “I 
did all eleven one Saturday morning.” 













Toscanini asked for her as a soloist on . 
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CONSTANCE HOPE 
Lotte Lehmann in Tosca: 
Her Gown Was a 2nd Edition 


CULVER Gavan 
Geraldine Farrar in Tosca: She 
Sent Mme. Lehmann a Wreath . 
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RELIGION 


SERVICES: Pastor Tends Par 
Of His Flock by Remote Coniro| 





———— 
— 





Thurber Cass had to be carried to 
church. For years a helpless invaliq 
in the upstate New York hamlet of 
Nichols, he finally decided that this 
imposed too great a chore on friends, 
So last year at his request, a micro. 
phone was installed in the chancel and 
a line run over to the local telephone 
exchange. Cass could then settle him. 
self comfortably at home in his arm. 
chair, glue his ear to the receiver, and 
hear every Sunday morning the ex. 
hortations of his Methodist pastor, Rey, 
George E. Youngs. 

The idea appealed to other shut-ins, 
They applied to the telephone com- 
pany for the same newfangled arrange. 
ment. Presently out-lying farmers all 
over the county followed suit. Slip- 
pery roads, occasional blizzards, and 
the arduous preparations for Sunday 
dinner had kept many away from 
church. Now Methodists could receive 
the Gospel over the wire. 

With the help of Fred Cowan, head 
of the Moore Telephone Exchange, who 
offered to donate the service free to all 
fellow-Methodists, wall phones were 
connected with radio loudspeakers, and 
the strains of “Abide With Me” could 
be heard all through the house. 

Last Sunday, which was typically 
frigid, between 100 and 200 listened in. 
Yet church attendance held its own 
about 165 out of a parish of 300 
Pastor Youngs explains that many of 
his new telephone audience attend to 
see how the hook-up works from that 
end. He is thinking of including them 
in offertory appeals. 

The Presbyterians, who have the 
only other church in Nichols, don't 
know quite what to think about it. 
Cowan says he will be glad to make 
the same arrangements for them if 
they will pay for installing the wires 
and other equipment. 


BURIAL: Ardent Confucianist 
Preferred His Feet to His Life 


More than 2,000 years ago the honor- 
able Confucius told his disciples that a 
Chinese who lost his feet on earth must 
hobble around heaven footless. Chan 
Hong Jim, a devout Detroit laundry- 
man, recoiled from the thought of i-- 
sulting his ancestors in the celestial 
regions by making such an awkwar 
appearance. He refused to have his 
legs amputated, preferring the grisly 
death by gangrene which doctors fore- 
cast for him. 

“We won’t bother him any further,” 
said Dr. Thomas K. Gruber, superit- 
tendent of Eloise Hospital. 

With confident stoicism, Chan endured 
weeks of pain so that he might be buried 
intact in holy Chinese ground. To no 
avail. Last Friday his impecunious 
sons interred him in ordinary Mich- 


igan soil. 
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United States was $51,- 
804,000. In 1932, the 
low point of the depres- 


business activity which 
is the back-bone of five- 
score progressive com- 
munities from Ohio west 
to California. 
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One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind— 
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— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 
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EARNINGS: annual Reports Show Railroad, Steel 


And Other Averages Up; GM’s Largest Since 1929 


Fever gone ... Pulse still slightly 
subnormal ... Respiration much easier. 


Thus a doctor might have diagnosed 
the health of American business last 
week, after examining the first batch 
of corporate reports for 1935. While 
only a few companies approached the 
level of their 1929 profits, the majority 
showed better earnings than in 1934, 
and an enormous improvement over the 
red-ink days of 1932 and 1933. 


RAILROADS: The’ competition of 
trucks, buses and private automobiles 
made the railroad industry one of the 
sickest in the past few years. By the 
end of 1935 bankruptcy had overtaken 
73 companies, operating some 70,000 
miles of track, or 27 per cent of the 
country’s total railroad mileage. 

But executives saw a ray of hope last 
year as increased industrial production 
boosted freight traffic. The first 56 car- 
riers reporting net operating income 
for 1935 averaged 6.4 per cent higher 
than in 1934. 

Some of them: 

Net Operating Income* 


1935 1934 

Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe $15,703,352 $15,229,319 
Atlantic Coast 

Line 2,578,763 4,289,557 
3altimore & Ohio 24,298,957 23,677,939 
Denver & Rio 

Grande Western 

def 3,268,798 def 2,975,872 

Great Northern 23,483,854 14,101,650 
Missouri Pacific 5,230,582 6,118,045 
New York Central 36,748,247 29,160,928 
Norfolk & 

Western 27,303,817 22,518,286 


*Before bond interest ; deduction of this item 
often changes a railroad’s income into a net 
deficit. 

STEEL: In the steel industry only one 
major producer, the National Steel 


Corp., managed to come through the 
depression without a deficit. 


National 


Thiokol’s ‘Rubber Plantation’: It Is Expected to Yield 1,000,000 Pounds of Synthetic Rubber in 1936 


owes its record chiefly to two factors: 
it kept costs down and it concentrated 
on the two most profitable phases of the 
industry, tin plate for cans and steel for 
automobiles. 


1935 1934 
Bethlehem Steel $ 4,291,253 $ 550,571 
Inland Steel 9,417,818 3,729,889 
National Steel 11,136,451 6.050.722 
Republic Steel 4,455,734 def 3,459,428 
U. S. Steel 1,084,917 def 21,667,780 


For Republic, 1935 brought the first 
profit since the company’s organization 
in 1930. Similarly, U. S. Steel’s net in- 
come followed deficits in every year 
since 1931. 


Morors: By bringing out 1936 models 
in November, 1935, motor car manu- 
facturers enjoyed two introductory sea- 
sons last year, one in January and an- 
other ten’ months later. This shift in 
the Auto Show’s date enabled General 
Motors Corp. to record the largest 
fourth-quarter earnings in its 28 years 
of existence. For the full year 1935, the 
company reported the largest net in- 
come since 1929—-$167,226,000, com- 
pared with $94,769,131 in 1934. Sales 
to dealers here and abroad amounted 
to 1,715,688 passenger cars and trucks, 
38 per cent more than in the previous 
year and a total exceeded only in 1928 
ard 1929. The 1928 peak: 1,899,267 
cars and trucks. 


While General Motors executives re- 
joiced in this sales performance, one 
fact dulled the edge of their satisfac- 
tion. After four consecutive years as the 
country’s best-selling passenger car, 
GM’s Chevrolet in 1935 lost first place 
to Ford. The score, as measured by 
registration figures: Chevrolet, 656,698; 
Ford, 826,519. 


- Air-Conditioning: Besides reporting 
automobile results, General Motors last 





——ce 


week announced it was expanding in 
another field, air-conditioning. The com- 
pany has long manufactured equipment 
for Summer cooling through its Frigid. 
aire division and for Winter heating 
through its Delco Appliance division, 
Henceforth, a new subsidiary, the Del- 
co-Frigidaire Conditioning Corp., will 
combine both functions in order to keep 
pace with the growing market for year. 
round air-conditioning. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES: In recent weeks 
the following companies have reported 
net income for the past year: 


1935 1934 
Atlantic Refining 

Co. $ 3,970,600 $ 5,512,106 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Co. 5,949,307 3,651,190 
E. [. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co. 55,676,881 40,475.0 
Liggett & Myers 

Tobacco Co. 16,856,543 20,086.69 
R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co. 23,896,398 21,536,894 
Standard Brands, 

Inc. 12,744,963 13,878,021 
Sun Oil Co. 7,100,239 6,650,464 
F. W. Woolworth 

Co. 31,247,230 32,142, 3¢ 

o 


RUBBER: Beating Nature at Her 
Own Game With Salt and Sulphur 


Few Americans worry about the fact 
that rubber trees won’t grow in the 
United States except in living-room 
flower pots. Even if the extraordinary 
plants could be raised commercially 
here, and a war which cut off the East 
Indian supply of rubber made it ad- 
visable to set them out, it would take 
seven years for them to begin produc- 
ing. 

Annual domestic consumption of 
natural rubber has averaged 762,000,- 
000 pounds since the World War. 
Where would that quantity come from 
if none could be imported? 

Last week at a luncheon given by 
the Thiokol Corporation, at the Hotel 
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Biltmore, New York, 150 scientists, edi- 
tors, businessmen, and manufacturers 
learned the answer. 

Beside each man’s plate stood a glass 
containing about two fingers of a milky 
liquid. Dr. Joseph C. Patrick, Thiokol 
vice president, explained that it was 
not a new kind of cocktail. Served by 
waiters with test-tubes full of a mildly 
ynappetizing solution of hydrochloric 
acid, the guests were told to empty the 
acid into the milky liquid and stir with 
a muddler. 

They grinned sheepishly, poured and 
stirred. The liquid began to coagulate 
into a White rubbery mass. Taken out 
of the glass and squeezed free of its 
water, the substance proved as elastic 
as real caoutchouc. 

“Thiokol,” said Dr. Patrick, the in- 
yentor. It consists of ethylene dichlor- 
ide and sodium polysulfide. The hydro- 
chloric acid solidifies it. None of these 
offer much of a problem to the manu- 
facturer. They come from salt, sul- 
phur and natural gas, all very common 
—and very cheap—in the United States. 


Happy ACCIDENT: The salt companies 
of Kansas used to have a pretty cer- 
tain regular income from the great meat 
packers. But during the World War, 
the packers bought their own salt mines 
and left the independents out in the 
cold. By 1920 most salt companies were 
in the red. 

A former Princeton football player, 
Bevis Longstreth, who had inherited a 
three-generation salt business, made up 
his mind that he would find out some 
way of increasing the demand for his 
product. He decided to experiment 
with salt as a chemical, and for that 
purpose hired Dr. Patrick, just re- 
turned from working for Armour & 
Company in South America. The chem- 
ist told Longstreth that some time be- 
fore, when he had been trying out ideas 
for a new anti-freeze mixture, he had 
accidentally produced the curious rub- 
ber-like substance—which now shares 
with du Pont’s Duprene the distinction 
of being the first successful synthetic 
rubber. 


Since salt was one of Thiokol’s con- | 


stituents, Longstreth became enthusias- 
tic. With himself as president, and 
Patrick as vice president, he formed a 
corporation to produce the new mate- 


rial, and located the plant in Yardville, | 


near Trenton, N. J. 


PRopuCTION: By 1932, the firm had 
begun commercial production on a 
small scale. Thiokol found favor at 
once, for although it costs more than 
teal rubber—three grades average 50 
cents a pound to rubber’s 10-15 cents— 
it has more uses and fewer disadvan- 
tages. It doesn’t swell when exposed to 
gasoline and oil the way rubber does; 
it doesn’t deteriorate under the influ- 
face of the various rays and discharges 
Which electric cables emit; and it doesn’t 
fail or grow brittle under normal ex- 
tremes of temperature. 

Last year 30,000 pounds went to one 
automobile manufacturer‘ to make fill- 
tubing for gasoline tanks.’ In 1935 also, 
printers bégan to use Thiokol for plates 
and press blankets. ‘It makes a better 
plate than metal, is much cheaper, and 
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A. SNOW-WHITE 


Glider is white. That’s why 
it’s so easy to follow your 
razor’s clean path. 


B. DOUBLE-LUBRICATION 


Glider lubricates both blade 
edge and skin. You get the 
slanting razor stroke recom- 
mended by blade manufac- 
turers. A Glider shave is 
close, clean. 


C. SATIN-SMOOTH 


Glider is fine textured, 
creamy. Spreads evenly, 
smoothly, so you don’t need 
much. It’s soothing to dry, 
tender skins. Pick up a tube 
today—or mail the coupon 
for a generous sample. 


The final touch of perfection—a dash 
of Aqua Velva after every shave. 


GLIDER BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE by Williams 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS 
LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 


THEJ.B.WILLIAMSCO.,Dept. N W -26 


Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 


Please mail a sample tube of GLIDER. 
It sounds good to me. I enclose 3c in stamps. 
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Mountains, plains and seashore! Modern 
cities and pioneering opportunities! Cot- 
ton and corn! Palms and pines! Romantic 
history under six flags—and history fresh 
in the making! Such are only a few of 
Texas’ striking contrasts. All will be “on 
parade” in 1 during the Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebrations! This is the year for 
you to vacation in Texas. Send now for 
illustrated booklet. 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 
State Headquarters, 9-A 
Dallas, Texas. 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas and 
the Centennial Celebrations to: 
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Address. 
City 





State. 
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requires no make-ready. It doesn’t 
spread or wear, and ink doesn’t de- 
stroy it. 

Once compounded, Thiokol goes 
through the same manufacturing pro- 
cesses as rubber. The same machinery 
will do the trick. 

If the supply of rubber from the East 
Indies should fail for any reason, Thio- 
kol automobile tires would undoubted- 
ly appear. They could sell for less than 
rubber tires cost only a few years ago. 
And they would wear as well as today’s 
tires. If the United States ever builds 
another dirigible, its gas bags probably 
will be Thiokol coated. The substance 
has been tried out on the Los Angeles 
at Lakehurst. 

Thiokol’s 1935 sales were approxi- 
mately 500 per cent of 1932 sales. The 
company expects to market about a 
million pounds in 1936. It will all come 
from a “plantation” of tanks occupying 
less than an acre of ground. The same 
amount of natural rubber would require 
a plantation of 2,000 acres. 


s 
FREE PORT: Making It Easier 
To Import Goods for Re-Ex port 


To ship their raw sugar from Cuban 
centrals to American refineries, grow- 
ers must get their gunny sacks from 
Calcutta—world’s only source of jute. 
But no steamship line runs from India 
to the West Indies. Brocklebank-Cun- 
ard, I.M.M.’s Pioneer Line. the Isth- 
mian Line and others bring the gun- 
nies to New York or New Orleans. 
They are re-exported to Cuba on coast 
or gulf steamers. 

To avoid payment of American duty, 
importers must post bonds or store the 
half-ton bales in bonded warehouses 
between arrival and reshipment. This 
involves red tape and additional ex- 


| pense: Customs inspectors must super- 


vise unloading and storing; handling 
charges on bonded goods are higher 
than on “free” or duty-paid merchan- 
dise; only specially licensed trucks may 
haul bonded goods. 

Frequently, too, shippers or import- 
ers of foreign goods want to process, 
grade, or repackage them before re- 
shipping. Again red tape, additional 
expense, and cramped warehouse space 
have added a burden. 

Foreign shippers and importers have 
therefore avoided American ports for 
transshipment whenever they could. As 
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a result, re-export trade has amounted 
to only 2 per cent of United States 
foreign business—against Britain’s 15 
to 20 per cent. 

Europe’s first free port was estab- 
lished at Genoa in 1876. Since then 
Copenhagen, Danzig, Hamburg and 
others have designated free trade areas 
in an effort to attract commerce. 

Two years ago Congress decided to 
ease the burden and bid for greater 
cargoes for American merchant marine 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Secretary of Commerce Roper Picked 
New York for the First Free Port 


and more work for American hands. 
It passed a law providing for estab- 
lishment of free ports—whole areas 
with many of the privileges of bonded 
warehouses, but without need for bonds. 

Last week Secretary of Commerce 
Roper approved New York City as the 
first of these “free foreign trade zones.” 
San Francisco has already applied for 
authorization, which is. expected soon. 
Galveston, Miami and Philadelphia are 
other prospective locations. 

New York chose Stapleton, Staten 
Island, as its free zone. There it will 
fence off an 18-acre tract around four 
piers. A ‘7-story warehouse will be 
built at a cost of $3,500,000. 


» 
MACHINES: I.B.M. Co.’s Robots 
That ‘Read andT abulateReports 


Years ago it took almost a decade 
to tabulate the results of the United 
States census. Working with pencil 
and paper, a huge clerical force in 
Washington barely finished computing 
one set of national population figures 
before it was time to start work on 
another. 

In the 1880’s Dr. Herman Hollerith, 
a government statistician, conceived 
the idea of doing the job faster by 
mechanical means. After many €x- 
periments, he patented an electric 
tabulating device that made possible 
completion of the 1890 census in seven 
years. Later improvements greatly 
speeded up the machinery. It took 
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only two years to compute the 1930 
census figures. 

Modern versions of Dr. Hollerith’s 
invention consist of four machines: 
One records data by punching holes in 
cards, like the music roll of a player 
piano. Another verifies the punched 
holes, checking them for correct en- 
tries. Into the third machine an oper- 
ator feeds the cards at the rate of 400 
a minute; electrical contacts made 
through the holes “read” the infor- 
mation they contain and sort the cards 
into various classifications. A fourth 
machine adds up and prints totals. 


Extras: The ingenious apparatus is 
not a government. “monopoly.” It finds 
a thousand uses among all kinds of 
business firms. In Hollywood the Cen- 
tral Casting Bureau uses punched card 
equipment to locate extras. When a 
moving picture studio calls for fifteen 
blond actresses who can dance and 
speak French the bureau has no trouble 
in finding the proper ones from its 
35,000 applicants. Clerks set the tabu- 
lating machines to cull out all blondes. 
Then they re-run the resultant cards 
through the machines to pick out those 
with the remaining qualifications. 

Variations of these machines help 
banks sort checks. Insurance com- 
panies have adopted them in classify- 
ing risks. 

Last week the leading manufacturer 
of punched. card tabulating equipment, 
International Business Machines Corp., 
held its annual conference attended by 


the company’s crack salesmen from all 
over the world. President Thomas J. 
Watson told 1,200 representatives 
gathered in New /York’s Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel that 1935 had been a 
record year for the corporation. 


REcorRDs: Setting records is no novel- 
ty to IBM. In 1930 and 1931, when 
most businesses were drifting into the 
red, the company’s profits reached new 
high levels. Even at the 1933 low 
point, International’s net income of 
$5,736,000 totaled more than in any 
pre-depression year except 1929. 


Similarly with dividends: Instead of 
reducing its $5 annual payments, the 
company in 1930 boosted the rate to 
$6, a level maintained ever since. In 
addition, it declared 5 per cent stock 
dividends in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1935. 


About one-fifth of IBM’s business comes 
from abroad. Hitherto it has rented 
machines and sold cards for them in 79 
countries. But last week the company’s 
gray-haired, tight-lipped president an- 
nounced expansion: “We have ten 
countries which we are planning to 
enter in the near future.” Watson him- 
self speaks no foreign language; there- 
fore he insists that all the company’s 
salesmen and engineers abroad speak 


English in addition to their native 
language. 
CiLocks: But International output 


isn’t limited to tabulating machines. It 
manufactures such varied products as 
electrical typewriters and industrial 


scales for counting small . units -by 
weight. 

Another important activity is selling 
electric time systems, watchmen’s 
clocks, and time stamps. An IBM in- 
stallation in a factory will ring bells at 
lunch hour and other intervals through- 
out the day; it will automatically re- 
main silent Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays. 

Business firms have long used Inter- 
national time clocks to check up on 
employes’ working hours. Recently 
the company has found a new market 
for these devices. Up-to-the-minute 
school-teachers no longer call the roll 
each morning; instead, their pupils 
punch a time clock. It stamps on the 
student’s card the time of his arrival, 
printing the hour in red if he comes 
late. Children acquire the habit of 
punctuality in order to avoid a red 
mark. 


INVENTION: Making Light Rays 
Travel the Straight and Narrow 


For over a century scientists sought 
an artificial material that would polar- 
ize light. Iceland spar (nicol prism), 
the only natural substance that would 
do it, was expensive and limited to a 
three-quarter inch size. Ten years ago 
a schoolboy, Edwin H. Land, found a 
substitute. In 1930 he left Harvard 
University and opened a laboratory to 
perfect his invention. With him he 








l Ingram’s strips the oily coating from your 
whiskers and softens them to the skin-line. 














2 Ingram’s tones and smooths your skin so the 
razor glides without scuffing or scraping. 





Ingram’s cools your shaves; banishes burning 
and stinging, prevents after-shave soreness. 


nll 





make men call Ingram’s 


THE WORLDS BEST SHAVE 


EVERY TUBE AND JAR OF INGRAM ’S HAS IN IT THREE SPECIAL SHAVING AIDS, PUT 


THERE TO DO THREE THINGS THAT MAKE SHAVES QUICK. CLEAN AND COOL. 


Each time you use Ingram’s, they give 
you this help — 

Ist, soften whiskers thoroughly, right 
down to the skin-line, but hold them 
erect for easy shaving. 

2nd, tone the skin — smooth away little 
wrinkles —so your razor glides without 
a scuff or scrape. 

3rd, cool your face and cool the shave. 
No razor-sting. no burn, no after-shave 
irritation. 

Every man gets a lucky shave at times 
with any shaving cream. But Ingram’s 
shavers get “the world’s best” every day! 
And Ingram’s treats all whiskers alike. 
It softens them. takes out the pull, makes 
them meet the razor without resistance. 

“Bluebeards” — men who can’t get by 
without two shaves a day — find Ingram’s 
a special friend. And all shavers find it 
inexpensive. For this cool shaving cream 
is concentrated. It goes further. Three 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 


months of shaving in every tube or jar. 
Your druggist has Ingram’s. Or, mail 
the coupon right now for a trial tube. 





TRY THE WORLDS COOLEST SHAVE £2€2 
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? BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. K-26 : 
e 636 Fifth Ave., New York City ° 
: I want better shaves! Send me a 10-shave tube $ 
* of Ingram’s, free. ° 
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“Dodge Costs 
Less To Run- 


Than Small Car’’—Says Noted Explorer 
ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
toe Museum of Natural History Va 

















It’s hard to excel Dodge for dependability, 
comfort and economy ...Iknow... 





aor 5 

Dodge helped me blaze the way through 
trackless wastelands in the Far East... 
many times we staked our lives on the de- 
pendability of Dodge cars... 


@é 

And what an economical car. . . I know 
my Dodge has cost less to run than a small 
car... After my experience with Dodge 
I recommend that everyone see and drive 
the big, new, 1936 Money-Saving Dodge 
**Beauty Winner’’. 


DODGE 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 





3 and up, 
List Prices 

NOW at Factory, 

ONLY ; Detroit 


And under the new Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Pay- 
ment Plan, Dodge is now so easy to pay for! 
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took his physics instructor, George W. 
Wheelwright. 

Last week in New York the two men 
announced the result of their work to 
a group of scientists. Polaroid—look- 
ing like ordinary windowpane—con- 
sists of a thin, transparent film of cel- 
lulose cemented between two plates of 
glass, as in safety-glass. Invisible crys- 
tals suspended in the cellulose—a thou- 
sand billion to the square inch—lie 
parallel to one another. When light, 
which normally vibrates in all planes, 
strikes a lens of Polaroid, only that 
part of the light vibrating along the 
plane of the crystals—polarized light 
—can pass through. 

If one Polaroid lens is laid flat 
against another, so that the crystals 
in the second run at right angles to 
those in the first, no. light passes 
through and the two lenses together 
become opaque. 

Businessmen see many practical ap- 
plications of the new product. Cheaper 
than the former source and unlimited 
in size, Polaroid provides a way of ob- 
serving strains in transparent materi- 
als, such as glassware. Screens using 
the substance offer the first sky filter 
for color photography. In museums, 
oil paintings lighted with polarized light 
have no surface reflections. 

Glaring sunlight reflected from water 
or from the smooth surface of roads 
is already polarized. Polaroid eyegiass- 
es transmitting only light polarized in 
the opposite direction will eliminate 
such glares. 


On the same principle, if all auto- 
mobile headlights had polarizing lenses 
sending forth vertical rays, and all 
winclshields admitted only horizontal 
light, drivers would no longer be blind- 
ed by on-coming headlights. 


DOLLAR: Fear: Inflation May 
Start Golden Stream to Europe 


Nervous as hens, European nations 
are keeping their eyes on the dollar. 
Will inflation or stabilization come in 
the wake of budget deficiencies (see 
page 5) aggravated by the Bonus Act? 
From Congress come suggestions of in- 
flation, from the Treasury denial of 
any stabilization move. 

Imports of gold from Europe last 
week fell to the lowest level in six 
months. The French franc reached 
6.69% cents—its highest point since 
September, 1934. Monday the Federal 
Reserve Bank announced that $5,600,- 
000 would be shipped to France during 
the week, the first gold to leave the 
United States in sixteen months. 

Those who keep a close watch on 
international finance do not believe that 
much European capital is likely to be 
called home as long as American se- 
curities continue the upward trend of 
the past six weeks. 

But the problem of the dollar is still 
a serious one, according to bankers. 
American financial institutions, they 
explain, are the chief buyers of United 
States government securities. To buy 
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these securities, banks must have am. 
ple reserves. If reserves are to remain 
adequate, gold must not flow out of the 
country to any great extent. If gold is 
to remain in the United States, the dol. 
lar must stand above the gold export 
point. To keep it there will sometimes 
require purchase of dollars by the 
Treasury’s stabilization fund. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: RFC Buys 
Bank Shares on Its Own Hook; 


Monday the United States Supreme 
Court rendered two decisions on State 
taxing powers—one upholding the 
States, the other against them. In qa 
suit brought by the Baltimore Nationa] 
Bank against the State Tax Commis- 
sion of Maryland, the bank pleaded 
that the commission had no right to 
tax $1,000,000 of its preferred stock 
owned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Because the RFC, as an agency 
of the Federal Government, is exempt 
from State levies. But the nine Justices 
of the court unanimously decided RFC 
must pay the tax: in purchasing bank 
shares it was not performing an es- 
sential governmental function. 


In the second case, the court ruled 
that States must consider the collapse 
of values since 1929 in assessing rail- 
roads for taxation. By a 6-3 decision, 
the Justices set aside as excessive a 
$1,508,352 assessment made by North 
Dakota on the Great Northern Rail- 
way. The State had based its assess- 
ment on a valuation of $78,832,888, but 
the court decided this was $10,000,000 
too high. 

I.M.M.: Last week an ex-employe of 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. sailed for a holiday in Europe on 
the Ile de France of the French Line, 
I.M.M.’s competitor. To reporters who 
asked him why he had resigned his 
$25-a-week job as shipping clerk, John 
Jacob Astor 3d, one of the world’s 
wealthiest young men, replied: ‘Now 
let me see. Well, for one thing, it took 
too much of my time... And then I 
had to get up early in the morning.” 

The day Astor sailed, I.M.M. direct- 
ors were too busy with personnel 
changes within the company to pay 
much attention to their former clerk’s 
departure. On the eve of his 65th 
birthday, Philip A. S. Franklin re- 
signed as International president to 
assume the less arduous duties of board 
chairman, a post long vacant. Into his 
father’s job stepped Franklin’s 40-year- 
old son, John Merryman Franklin, pre- 
viously vice president. 

The new president left Harvard in 
1917 to.enlist in the army; as a captain 
in the Tank Corps, he won the British 
Military Cross. Returning to civilian 
life, he lost none of his military ag- 
gressiveness. In 1934, when testifying 
before the Senate committee investi- 
gating ocean mail contracts, young 
Franklin challenged Senator Black of 
Alabama to a “knock-down-and-drag- 
out fight.” The Senator smilingly ig- 
nored the challenge. 
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23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 


OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 


UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES | 


11 Rockefeller Center - New York 


WANTED 


ESPONSIBLE men and 

women to represent the 
fastest-growing news-maga- 
zine in America on full or 
part-time. Congenial work; 
good earnings. Write for full 
particulars. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Agency Division 
Rockefeller Center 





New York 











‘‘Samarkand”’ < 


ANEW PF pongo aay cmehing, iia 
$5.00 an ounce—a 50c b in the 


of California. 
Send only $1.00 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Senator and Mrs. Robert 
M. La Follette Jr., of Wisconsin, a son, 
their second, in Garfield Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. They named him 
Bronson Cutting, for the late Senator 
from New Mexico who left La Follette 
$50,000. 


Birtupay: Charles W. Nash, chair- 
man of the Nash Motors Co., 72, Jan. 
28. In Del Monte, Calif., he gave the 


success formula he has’ followed since | 


he was 14: “I advise buying sheep. 
Then make a deal with some farmer to 
keep the sheep for three years, taking 
the wool crop for his trouble. At the 
end of three years you get back your 
sheep plus the lambs which have been 
born in the meantime.” 


Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor, 74, 
Jan. 30. He announced in New York: 
“After having interpreted Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bach and Wagner for 50 
years, I am going to concentrate on 
my own little self and write my own 
music.” Apr. 3, Dr. Damrosch will 
make his only appearance this year to 
conduct his latest composition, music 
for Walt Whitman’s poem “O Captain! 
My Captain!” 


ENGAGED: Natalie Elliott Carr, New 
York society girl who two years ago 
disappeared from Vassar College to 
become a nun, and Walter Burke Coll 
of Stamford, Conn. 


Mary Casson, actress-daughter of 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, British actress, 
and William Devlin, 24, actor now ap- 
pearing at the Old Vic in London. 


Marriep: Col. Edwin William Star- 
ling, veteran head of the White House 
Secret Service staff, and Mrs. Ida Lee 
Bourne White, broadcasting station 
hostess, in Washington. 

CELEBRATED: By Robert Joseph Cud- 
dihy, publisher of The Literary Digest, 
and Mrs. Cuddihy, their 50th wedding 
anniversary, Feb. 3. 

Divorce Soucut: By Bernice Speere 
Wheeler, from Bert Wheeler of the 
comedy team, Wheeler and Woolsey, in 
Hollywood. Mrs. Wheeler, his former 
vaudeville partner, charges him with 
desertion. 


By the former Rose Gittler, ex-ac- 
tress, from Mack Gordon, songwriter, 
author of “Did You Ever See a Dream 
Walking?” in Los Angeles. 

DECLARED: By John Angel, British 
sculptor who has spent the last ten 
years in this country decorating the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York, and other American 
churches, his intention of becoming an 
American citizen: “I don’t like the feel- 
ing of being a foreigner any longer.” 


SuiciwE: Paul R. Forbes, 75, whose 
wife, Dora Delano Forbes, is an aunt 
of President Roosevelt, by shooting, in 
his apartment at El Paso, Texas. 


Diep: General George Kondylis, 56. 
former Greek Premier and “Strong 


| the Enlightened One. 
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THE MODE 


An advertisement about Gump’s 


MODERNS SEEK BEAUTY: 
Antiquity brings Enlightenment 


From a Shansi Temple Cave: 
Seated stone Buddha, T’ang dynasty, 
21 inches high. 


In all men, in all times has the love of 
beauty stirred. More than a thousand 
years ago, in the days of the powerful 
T’ang dynasty, 617 A.D.-906 A.D., an em- 
peror’s wife, son, and daughter, moved 
by that love, gave to a cave temple in 
Shansi a magnificent figure of Buddha, 
Formed at the 
height of China’s greatness, this sand- 
stone figure represents the highest de- 
velopment in Chinese sculpture. 


Siamese Enlightenment: 
Graces connoisseurs’ homes. 


Such antiques, studding the famous 
Gump collections of jades, bronzes, por- 
celains, sculptures, textiles and Cambo- 
dian antiquities, constantly delight visi- 


| tors in San Francisco and Honolulu. 


Meanwhile, rarities such as the Sia- 
mese antique gilt bronze Buddha illus- 
trated add to the charm of connoisseurs’ 
homes. Of 18th century origin, seven 
inches high, it sells for $12.50. Others are 
$12.50 to $17.50. Checks sent to Gump’s 
will bring prepaid delivery. 


Inquiries given prompt, careful attention. 





When in San Francisco or Honolulu... visit 


GUIMPS 


COLLECTIONS OF ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES AND OBJETS D’ART 


250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
San Francisco Honolulu 
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How to Speak 





and Write 
MASTERLY 
ENGLISH 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable inven- 
tion has enabled more than 
90,000 people to correct their 
mistakes in English. Only 15 min- 
utes a day required to improve 
your speech and writing. 


muou SANDS of persons 
make little mistakes in 
their everyday English and 
don’t know it. As a result 
of thousands of tests, Sher- 
win Cody found that the 
average person is only 61% 
efficient in the vital points 
of English. In a five-minute 
conversation or in an aver- 
age one-page letter, from 
five to fifty errors will ap- 
pear. It is surprising how jf 
many experienced stenogra- 

phers fail in spelling such 
common words as “‘busi- 
ness,” “‘abbreviate,”’ etc. It 
is astonishing how many 
business men say “between you and I’”’ instead of ‘‘be- 
tween you and me,” and use ‘“‘who” for ‘“‘whom,”’ and 
mispronounce the simplest words. Few know whether 
to use one or two ‘ ‘c’s or “m ’s’’ or “‘r’s,’”’ whether to 
spell words with “‘ie’’ or “ei,” and when to use commas 
in order to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


SH™-RWIN CODY 


A Remarkable Invention 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past 
twenty years. But instead of going along in the old 
way he has applied scientific principles to teaching the 
correct use of our language. He made tens of thousands 
of tests of his various devices before inventing his 
present method. In all his tests he found that the 
troub'e with old methods is that points learned do not 
stick in the mind. In school you were asked to remem- 
ber rules, and if you forgot the rules you never could 
tell what was right and what was wrong. For years 
Mr. Cody has studied the problem of creating instinc- 
tive habits of using good English. As a result of his 
experience he evolved his wonderful new 


Self-Correcting Method 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody on his unique 
device, and now he places it at your disposal. This 
invention is simple, fascinating, time-saving, and 
incomparably efficient. You do the lesson given on 
any page, then you see exactly how Mr. Cody himself 
would correct it. You mark your errors and check 
them in the first blank column. Next week you try 
that page again, on the second unmarked sheet, correct 
your errors, and check them in the second column. 
You see at a glance what you have learned and what 
you have failed to remember, until you have reached 
the 100% point in spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and expression. 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


4 remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions 
in 15 minutes and correct your work in five minutes more. 
You waste no time in going over the things you already 
know Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the 
mistakes you are in the habit of making. and, through 
constantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire the 
correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There 
are no rules to memorize. There is no tedious copying. 
There is no heart-breaking drudgery. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you 
ean not instantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this new free book, ““How You Can 
Master Good English—in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ will prove 
a revelation to you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal 
ecard for it now. No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 952 Searle Bldg.. Rochester, N. Y. 
ene ee eS eS eS eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
952 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part. your 


free book, “‘How You Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day.” 


Name 





Address 





This valuable book can not be sent to children 
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Man,” of a heart attack, in Athens 
(see page 16). In over 60 battles from 
1897 to 1923, Kondylis’s one rule was: 
If you’re a soldier, fight—it doesn’t 
much matter with or against whom. 
For the past twelve years, the small, 
intense, leather-faced warrior staged 
most of his fights in Greece’s troubled 
political arena. 

Kondylis’s vanity, suppressed in his 
privations and poverty as a soldier, 
flourished on his rise to political power. 
His flare for colorful uniforms and 
medals recently upset a face-conscious 
photographer. Kondylis’s idea was a 
close-up of the new Great Cross of the 
Order of the Savior, which King George 
II had given him. Shortly before, in 
the Nov. 3 elections, the one-time anti- 
monarchist pulled a spectacular bit of 
showmanship. As self-appointed Re- 
gent, he presented 1,500,000 votes in 
favor of the monarchy. There are only 
1,000,000 Greek voters. 


Richard Loeb, 30, son of a wealthy 
Chicago family and, with Nathan Leo- 
pold, murderer of Bobby Franks in 
1924, of 56 razor slashes inflicted by 
James Day, a fellow-prisoner in the 
Stateville Penitentiary near Joliet, Il. 
“He’s better off than Leopold,” re- 
marked Clarence Darrow, lawyer who 
saved the pair from. electrocution. 
“Death is the easier sentence compared 
with a life behind the walls of a prison.” 

Oruer Deatus: Alexander Zoubkoff, 
35, former dishwasher, acrobat and 
sandwich man, who in 1927 married 
Princess Victoria of Schaumburg-Lip- 
pe, 62-year-old sister of the former 
German Kaiser . . . Scott C. Bone. 75, 
former newspaper man who served as 
Governor of Alaska from 1921 to 1925 

. Mary E. Orr, 69, pioneer business 
woinan who started as a typist with 
the firm that became Remington Rand 
and subsequently was appointed treas- 
urer and one of the first women on any 
board of directors ... The Rev. Paul 
Smith, 5-foot-tall Methodist whose fiery 
crusade of 1917 forced San Francisco 
police to clean up the notorious Bar- 
bary Coast ... Victoria Baroness Sack- 
ville, 73, daughter of Queen Victoria’s 
Minister to the United States, Lionel 
Sackville-West, and mother of the 
novelist, V. Sackville-West ... Sir 
Owen Seaman, 74, editor of Punch, the 
British humorous weekly, from 1906 to 
1932 Herbert Farrington Perkins, 
71, president of International Harves- 
ter Co. from 1929 to 1931. 

Sick List: Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
founder of the Townsend old-age pen- 
sion plan (deep cold): returned home 
to Long Beach, Calif., and canceled 
speaking engagements. 


Peggy Ann Hoover, granddaughter 
of the ex-President (severe bronchial 
cold): under treatment at Pasadena, 
Calif., Hospital. 


Princess Takamatsu, sister-in-law of 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan (appendi- 
citis): successfully operated upon in 
Tokyo. 
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POLL: Benny, Vallee and Allen 
Still First With Radio Editors 





A mutual dependence on advertisers 
spares radio the same full measure of 
critical judgment that the press im. 
poses on movies and the stage. But 
since 1932, The New York World-Tele. 
gram’s popularity poll has given some 
250 radio editors an annual whack at 
anonymous self-expression. The re. 
sults for 1936, out last Saturday. 

Last year’s favorites—Jack Benny 
(240 votes), Rudy Vallee (91) and 
Fred Allen (90)—merely change the or. 
der of 1935 choices which put Allen ip 
second place over Vallee. 

For the fifth time Guy Lombardo 
ranks first among band leaders. Tops 
in other categories have placed first, 
second or third in previous polls: 

Male crooner, Bing Crosby; female 
singer, Kate Smith; harmony team, 
Mills Brothers; commentator, Edwin C. 
Hill; symphony conductor, Stokowski: 
sports announcer, Ted Husing; instru- 
mental soloist, Albert Spalding; opera 
stars, Lawrence Tibbett and Lily Pons; 
drama, WABC Radio Theatre; musical 
program, Fred Waring’s Pennsylvan- 
ians; children’s program, Ireene Wick- 
er (Singing Lady). 

The World-Telegram poll provides 
the public with a reliable gauge for 
measuring programs’ relative popular- 
ity. Most big sponsors, however, de- 
pend on the bi-weekly Crossley reports. 
This commercial survey, based on 400,- 

















RADIO CHECK LIST 
FEB. 8-14 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than 
Central, Mountain and Pacific. 


SAT. (8th) :“‘Tristan und Isolde’: Kirsten Flag 
stad sings the tragic part of Isolde in the 
Metropolitan’s Wagnerian matinee. 1:40 
E.T. NBC—WJZ—WEAF. 

SUN. (9th): Rocket Flight: Using liqu sir 
power, the Rocket Airplane Corp. att« 
to shoot a mail-bearing projectile 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y., to Hewitt, N. J. 
1:45 E.T. CBS. 

Piatigorsky: The Russian ‘cellist appears 
with the New York Philharmonic-= 
phony in a recital of Saint-Saens’s Con- 
certo in A Minor. 3:00 E.T. CBS. 


MON. (10th): “Gold Dusting”: Nellie T 
Ross, first woman to head the United 
States mint, tells how 


“housecle ng 

methods” recover a yearly $75,000 i: ) 
dust. 4:45 E.T. CBS. 

TUES. (11th): Albert Einstein: With Guglicimo 
Marconi, Amelia Earhart, and other nota- 
bles, he is scheduled to speak at the open- 
ing of the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry, which big ae founded 
to display its wares. 10:00 E." NBC— 
WIZ 

WED. (12th): Herbert Hoover: The head of 
the Republican Party on “The State of The 
Nation.”” 10:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg: The Michigan 
contender for the GOP Presidential nomi- 
nation addresses the New York Lincoln 
Day dinner of the National Republican 
Club. 10:30 E.T. NBC—W4 JZ. 


THURS. (13th): “The Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court”: From Town Hall, New York, 
Dean Howard Lee McBain of Columbia 
University debates the question with 4 
panel of speakers representing various 
points of view. 9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (14th): Winter Olympics: At Garmisch in 

the Bavarian Alps, contestants from many 

nations compete in Winter sports. 6:35 LE. 

NBC—WEA 
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HOFFMAN 


Fred Allen: He Changed 
Places With Rudy Vallee 


000 telephone calls a year, provides rat- 
ings according to the percentage of re- 
ceivers tuned in on specific programs. 
These ten rate highest in the latest re- 
port: 

Major Bowes, 37.2; Jack Benny, 28.4; 
Rudy Vallee, 21.2; “Show Boat,” 19.8; 
Fred Allen, 19.2; Burns and Allen, 18.2; 
“Hollywood Hotel,” 16.2; Phil Baker, 
16; Al Jolson’s “Shell Chateau,” 15.8; 
and Robert Ripley’s “Bakers’ Broad- 
cast, 15.5. 


The same report gave President 
Roosevelt a 32.6 rating for his Jackson 
Day Dinner address; the Metropolitan 
Opera 9 for a recent Saturday after- 
noon broadcast. 


& 
SCRIPTS: Writer ‘Invites’ 


Writers Into a Crowded Field 


More 


Peter Dixon’s ‘Radio Sketches and 
How to Write Them,” pictures radio 
authors as the most overworked -and 
underpaid of writers. Yet the book, 
published last week (Stokes, New 
York, $2), will probably encourage, 
rather than restrain, America’s host of 
free lances. Currently they deluge 
CBS and NBC with at least 200 fat 
envelopes a week. 


Most of these are returned unopened. 
As Dixon reports, broadcasters fear 
plagiarism suits if they use unknown 
authors. For their present demand of 
50 scripts a day they depend on 100 
full-time writers in New York, and an- 
other 100 scattered throughout the 
country. Some advertising agencies 
pay as little as $10 per 15-minute 
script. Established writers usually get 
more than $60, though a half-hour show 
may bring as much as $100. 

Dixon started his Bobby Benson 
Series in time spared from a full-time 
job as radio editor of The New York 
Sun. Now, as radio director of Kenyon, 
Eckhardt, Inc., advertising agency, he 
puts on Leslie Howard’s Sunday mati- 
nee on CBS and Tex O’Reilly’s “Cafe 
of the Red Dagger” over WOR. 
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SANTAYANA: Philosopher’ s Novel 


'The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


Just a Front for an Argument | 


THE LAST PURITAN. By George Santayana. 
602 pages, 220,000 words. Scribners, New 
York. $2.75. 


When, after 23 years’ teaching, the | 


Spanish-born philosopher George San- 
tayana left Harvard in 1911, he had 
already achieved the reputation of a 
Massachusetts Aristotle. Subsequently 
he has been living in England, Italy, 
France, and Spain. But not idly. More 
than half of his nineteen philosophical 
works have appeared since his retire- 
ment. They are as famous for their 
epigrammatic prose as for their ration- 
al ideas. Last Saturday, six weeks 
after his 72nd birthday, Scribners is- 
sued his first novel. 


Trap: It tells the sad story of Oliver 
Alden, rich Boston boy who was 
“caught in a trap, born in captivity, 
like the young lions at the zoo.” He 
had a hefty, dull, righteous mother, and 
a father who lived most of the time on 
his yacht. So the lonely child grew 
up with only books for companions in 
the stuffy family house in Connecticut. 

The inner self-consciousness of the 
Puritan dogged him from birth. He 
refused the offer of a Winter abroad 
because it would interfere with school. 
At Williams College, he played foot- 
ball because he felt he owed it to his 
friends. After graduation, he went to 
Harvard and signed up for philosophy. 

““*Who’s the professor?’ asked his 
worldly cousin, Mario. 

“ ‘Santayana.’ 


““Good Lord!’ Mario exclaimed. ‘If 
you ask him what classes you’d better 
join in philosophy, as he can’t very well 
say “Join all mine, and don’t join any 
others,”’ he will tell you that it doesn’t 
very much matter.’ ”’ 


Puzz_eD: Mario sponged for a living 
and took classes, girls, and relatives in 
a light spirit. His selfishness puzzled 
the Puritan, Oliver, who dutifully got 
his cousin out of scrapes, tried to make 
the crew, and read Plato. Even Pla- 
tonic love he considered too selfish. 

“Lord Jim,” skipper of his father’s 
yacht, opened up the seamy sides of 
life. He revealed that Alden senior 
took drugs and had once killed a man 
by accident; in Oxford, England, he 
introduced his former mistress to 
Oliver. 

The shocked young Bostonian felt his 
Puritan props weakening. A suitable 
marriage might perhaps free him from 
inhibitions. Methodically he proposed, 
first to an American, then to an 
English girl. Sympathetically they 
turned him down. 

The war cut short his uncomfortable 
life. Though he didn’t know why they 
were fighting, he felt that he must do 
his bit. Ironically he died in a post- 
Armistice automobile accident. 


ARGUMENT: This book is a novel in 
name only—a synthetic story rigged up 
for the sake of argument. While Oliver 
and his companions indulge in brilliant 


MACKEREL 
_. FILLETS 


| approval a 
Ka I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Just 

what you 
want for 
a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


’ You'll never know how delicious fish can be 
until you serve some of my mackerel fillets, 
prepared the Down East way. It will be the 
rarest treat you've known in months. Take 
one of my new, meaty Late-caught mackerel 
fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its own juices 
to a tempting brown, until the rich, tender 
meat falls apart at the touch of your 

fork. Serve piping hot. Your mouth 

will water at its appetizing aroma. 

You'll smack your lips over its won- 

derful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Late catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That's the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the 
fat, tender sides of the new Late-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 1s 


Just send the coupon below or 
write me a letter, and I'll ship you Choice, 
Tender 


a pail of 15 tenderloin mackerel 
fillets—each fillet suitable for an Mackerel 
Fillets 


individual serving. My fillets come 
Only 


to you all cleaned—no heads—no 
xe 


tails—no large body bones—no 
waste whatever—just meaty fillets 
packed in new brine in a wax-lined 
wooden pail. Taste one—broiled 
Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere 
in the U.S. 





the Down East way. If not satis- 
fied it’s the finest mackerel you 
ever tasted, return the balance at 
my expense. Otherwise, send me 
only $2 within 10 days. 200,000 
families get their seafood from me 
this ‘‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. I’ve 
been doing business this way for 
50 years and I must say that this 
is the lowest price for this size pail 
of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. These are larger 
fillets than I’ve ever offered before at this price. Send 
your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
183 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
| 183 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Davis: 
paid, a pail containing 15 choice, tender mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
| tically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
Otherwise, I'll send 


Please send me, all charges pre- 


pense and will owe you nothing. 
you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


| OS PE POE a I. 
| City 


State 


| Name semen | 


| Bank or other reference 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll | 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully 
| illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful seafood 
recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded if 
you are not pleased in every way. j 
ee ee 
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Socratic dialogues, they themselves are 
likely to interest specialists only: they 
have the significance—and impersonal- 
ity—of fictitious guinea pigs in the 
philosopher’s laboratory. 

In the epilogue—which appears as a 
conversation between Mario and San- 
tayana—the hard-headed playboy criti- 
cizes his author’s method: “ ‘You make 
us all talk in your own philosophical 
style, and not in the least as we 
actually jabber. Your women are too 
intelligent, and your men also.’ ”’ 

“ ‘Granted, granted,’ ’’ says the philos- 
opher. “ ‘Fiction is poetry, poetry is 
inspiration, and every word should 
come from the poet’s heart, not out of 
the mouths of other people.’ ” 


EUROPE: Low-Down on High-Ups 
Who Run Troubled Continent 


INSIDE EUROPE. By John Gunther. 459 pages, 
175,000 words. Harpers, New York. $3.50. 


For more than ten years newspaper 
readers have enjoyed John Gunther’s 
correspondence—usually savory and 
always accurate—from all parts of the 
Troubled Continent. The 200-pound, 
Chicago Daily News reporter—a keen 
eater, drinker and story-getter—has 
dined, wined and swapped anecdotes 
with’ statesmen, cab drivers, bankers, 
diplomats, and tipsters from Paris to 
Moscow and from London to Istanbul. 

Now this.major star in The News’ 
constellation of foreign correspondents 
takes the American reader by the arm 
to meet some of those he has known— 
men on the state of whose stomachs 
war and peace may depend. 

He reveals a Britain standing like an 
island of common sense in a whirlpool 
of perverse political gospels. The Con- 
servative Party, which has corralled 
the country’s best brains, dominates. 
From Stanley Baldwin down to the 
labor unions, no room here for crackpot 
dogmas. Baldwin himself faces every 
problem with a self-query: What would 
an old Harrovian do now? 

Gunther points across the Channel to 
a scared but defiant Marianne. The 
Bank of France and the Comite des 
Forges, mighty steel combine, control 
the third Republic—whose people want 
peace and fear war. Witness an ad- 
vertisement in a Paris paper: 

FOR RENT—Five-room apartment, 2 
minutes from Bois de Boulogne; cen- 
tral heating; bombproof shelter. 

The man the French fear most works 
at breakneck speed, then collapses into 
hysterical sobbing. Both as to char- 
acter and, influence, Gunther considers 
Adolf Hitler the least stable European 
leader—a _ sexless, emotional dema- 
gogue, badly counseled by sadistic and 
sycophantic under-fuehrers. 

In Moscow the author finds the Con- 
tinent’s least abnormal strong man. 
Stalin has no nerves—he once told 
Lady Astor he would “go on killing 
people” as long as he “had to”—and 
drinks gallons of brandy without show- 
ing it. ; 

Next most normal dictator—Musso- 
lini. He has a mania for large rooms 
and speedy cars, and delights in acting. 
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George Santayana: He Put His 
Hero in Puritan Captivity 


But he can be frank: “A man in my 
position must be stupid at least once a 
week.” 


Though a deep-dyed liberal, Gunther 
remembers that he is first a newspaper 
man. He sticks to the facts—a surpris- 
ing amount of them—and fights off the 
temptation to moralize. “Inside Europe” 
outshines dozens of its precursors—it 
really reads like Inside Dope. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: ‘—Not to 


Bury, but to Praise’ Hoover 


THE HOOVER ADMINISTRATION. By Wil- 
liam Starr Myers and Walter H. Newton. 
542 pages, 250,000 words. Index. Scribners, 
New York. $3.50. 

“Friends, voters, 
us your ears!” 


Walter H. Newton, member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board who 
acted as Hoover’s secretary during his 
term of office, and Professor William 
Starr Myers of Princeton, who edited 
the Hoover State Papers, praise the 
former President as Mark Antony 
praised the prostrate Caesar. In diary 
form, their book chronicles the execu- 
tive’s fight against the depression. 


As long as it sticks to the record it 
seems impressive, but not when the 
authors insist. that.the crisis came 
straight from Europe and that Hoover 
had actually @issolved it by 1932. 


countrymen, lend 


THE EXILE, By Pearl’S. Buck. 315 pages, 70,- 
000 words. John Day, New York. $2.50. 


Novelized biography of the author’s 
mother. After a Kentucky seminary 
education, Carie (Sydenstriker) wanted 
to convert the Chinese. At the first 
opportunity she married a missionary, 
went to China, and had seven children, 
four of whom died young. Her literary 
daughter (who also married a mission- 
ary but divorced him last year) has 
done a sentimental portrait of the un- 
lucky lady whose chief mission seems 
to have been proclaiming the virtues of 
America while living in the Orient. 
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On THE Rocks: Two caseS$on the 
Denver Divorce Court © docket last 
week: 1—Mrs. Lola Wedding -vs. John © 
T. Wedding. (They were married in 
Golden.) 2—Mrs. Ariel Minister vs, 
C. Fred Minister. 

Lost AND Founp: George Craig of 
Brazil, Ind., advertised in a newspaper 
that he had lost his 6-months-old point- 
er. Two hours after the papers were on 
the street, the dog, following his usual 
custom, came up the walk with a 
rolled copy in his mouth. 

Fraup: The Cervetri Sarcophagus, 
one of the sculptures in a collection of 
ancient Roman work purchased by the 
British Museum in 1873, has been_pro- 
nounced a fake. The clothing on a fe- 
male figure gave it away: “Etruscan 
women in 600 B.C. may have had 
strange fashions,” comments the keep- 
er of Greek and Roman antiquities, 
“but they never wore drawers.” ~° 

On THE WacoN: The Mayor of Lon- 
don, Ont., has ruled that amyone fined 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
will be sentenced to a tour of duty on 
the city’s garbage wagons. 

SAFETY First: When the pipes froze 
in J. McGee’s Kansas City home, he 
thought of trying to thaw them him- 
self, but figured the fire risk was too 
great. So he called a plumber. Fire- 
men arrived in time to save most of 
the house from the fire the plumber 
started. 

DEFINITIONS: A few answers culled 
from midyear exams at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill.: An Epistle is a gang- 
ster’s weapon; Miscue was the daugh- 
ter of Madame X; Senor is a noise 
made while sleeping. 

CrasH: “I was in a hurry to get 
home,” apologized Mrs. Clara Weiss- 
man. Walking across a Cincinnati 
street, she had collided with a car with 
such force that she broke a front win- 
dow, which cut the driver’s face. 


SOUTHERNER: Rear Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd calmly explained he came from 
Virginia when an earnest young woman 
in Fresno, Calif., asked him: “Admiral 
Byrd, did you acquire your Southern 
accent at the South Pole?” 


CLARIFICATION: A Moscow press dis- 
patch arriving in New York said some- 
thing about a “Siberian dumpling.” 
Russian restaurants could give no clear 
definition of what it was. Finally aa 
employe of Amtorg Trading Corp. ex- 
plained it: “Just say it is a kind of 
Pirozhki.” 

Post-Mortem: In Moscow, Idaho, one 
of John Pearson’s Jersey cows died. An 
autopsy showed that she had found 4 
needle in a haystack, and it had pierced 
her heart. 
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SAY— HOW CAN THE CAMEL nex KNOW THAT 

PEOPLE MAKE AN OFFERU WHEN PEOPLE TEALLY 
LIKE THIS.? IT SAYS SMOKED | /TRY CAMELS THEY'RE 
HERE THAT CAMELS GOING ‘TO BE DELIGHTED 


AND MILDNESS 


DO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 











(aul haveto (please you — 
ot you pay /Vithing: 


A positive money-back offer made to show the confidence we have that 


Camel’s costlier tobaccos will bring you a new idea of smoking enjoyment! 


OUR INVITATION 


(Mesmii eck Bnikiation TO YOU 


(2. a : “What mildness.” “What deli- 
to try iil cate flavor.” “What a difference 
; - ra in taste.” 

These remarks are typical of 
what new Camel smokers say, 
smokers who saw our offer and 
took us at our word! 

They tried ten,smoked twenty, 
went on to explore a new de- 
light—as they sensed the mild- 
ness, the coolness, the unrivaled 
flavor of Camei’s costlier to- 
baccos. 

We believe you will like 
Camels too. Try Camels. Judge 
them critically. Compare them 
with others for mildness, for 
bouquet, for throat-ease, for 
good taste. Time flies—get a 
pack today. 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! S=cscz cana 








